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IN THIS ISSUE: Public Relations for Industry; 
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GLAG§-LINED STEEL OR STAINLESS STEEL 


Pfaudler's New Alloy Division en- 
ables us to meet your cooking, 
mixing, extracting, and _ other 
processing problems with either 
Glass-Lined or alloy steel equip- 
ment. Our experience is yours for 


the asking. 


PFAUDLER “LO-VATS” IN EITHER 
MATERIAL BRING YOU SUCH PROFIT- 
SAVING DESIGN FEATURES AS: 


. “Stream-flo’’ agitation — no foaming —no churning, but 
thorough mixing further insured by position of agitator at 
lowermost point in vat. 

. Agitator drive takes up minimum room, is efficient and at- 
tractive in appearance. 


. Counter-balanced cover construction for easy opening 
and closing. 


. Jacket control valve, simple and fool-proof in construction, 
promotes heating and cooling efficiency. 


. Outlet valve is simplicity itself. Easiest to take apart and 
clean. Nothing to get out of order. 


6. Sloping-to-front, self draining bottom makes draining and 
cleaning easier. 


7. Ballfoot bases for maximum cleanliness. 


Whether your choice of equipment is glass lined steel, or 
stainless steel, Pfaudler’s long record of engineering accom- 
plishments insures you maximum performance at minimum 
cost. The thousands of ‘‘Lo-Vats’’ in profitable use today 
proves it: Capacities 100— 150—200—300 and 500 gallons. 
Which one for you? 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Main Office and Works—Rochester, N. Y. 
Branch Factories: Elyria, Ohio; Schwetzingen, Baden, Germany; Leven, Fife, Scotland. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia; (Plaudler Sales Co.), San Francisco 


and Los Angeles. 
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See the new Pfaudler Giass-Lined 


and Stainless Steel Pasteurizers at 


Booth 803 
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HEY’RE DRY. . . as proved by their dielectric strength 

ieee 25,000 volts. And you can KEEP them dry . . . because 

Capella Oils now come in refinery-sealed and re-sealable 5- 
and 1-gallon containers. 


Refrigerator service men using Texaco Capella Oils report 
“protection against absorption of moisture, uniformly free 
flow at sub-zero temperatures, remarkable stability, and resis- 
tance to sludging in contact with modern refrigerants.” 

There are 6 different viscosity grades suitable for the en- 
tire range of operating conditions . . . each make of equip- 
ment... every type of refrigerant. 





Trained lubrication engineers are always available for 
consultation on the selection and application of Texaco 
Capella Oils. Prompt deliveries assured through 2108 ware- FREE. . .56 pages of valuable information on 


house plants throughout the United States. the lubrication of refrigerating equipment. 
You'll find it helpful in your work. Write for 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York City. your copy. 
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PROCESSING 


The Talk of the Indus tcy 


» A. & P. is “getting religion.” At 
last, A. & P. is taking the public into 
its confidence. A. & P. is going to 
fight anti-chain store legislation by 
telling the public its story. A. & P. is 
going in for Public Relations in a 
big way. 

Splendid. Highly commendable, even 
though tardy. 

But, A. & P. has “engaged Carl 
Byoir and Associates to do this work.” 
Which means public relations improve- 
ment by proxy, not by deeds. Also, 
the question at once arises, how about 
supplier relations? Mr. Byoir’s biggest 
job ahead of him is right at 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 


» THoucH THE Dies CoMMITTEE in 
Washington is still trying to force 
Madame Secretary Perkins to deport 
Mr. Harry Bridges to his native Aus- 
tralia, one surmises that this stirrer- 
upper of strife will remain at the 
old stand and continue to tie the 
West Coast into knots. A friend re- 





turning from Australia reports that 
business men in that country say he 
always was a trouble maker and they 
sincerely hope Miss Perkins succeeds 
in keeping him in the United States. 


>> Consumers REeEsEarcH, INc., has 
invited us to join up so that we may 
know the right razor blades, shoes, 
or automobile to buy—on a confi- 
dential basis, of course. Wish some- 
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body would inform us, confidentially, 
which consumer movement we ought 
to join, for one never knows whether 
one should ally himself with the Con- 
sumers Research or the Consumers 
Union. 


>» Now THAT HEARINGs on new stand- 
ards of identity on manufactured or 
processed foods are apt to be an- 
nounced at almost any time, it 
behooves cautious manufacturers to 
keep label inventories down to about 
a 120-day supply. The reason is that 
according to the new federal food 
law, standards shall become effective 
90 days after their official promulga- 
tion. That plus the 30 days notice 
of the hearing makes 120 days. It 
would be most unfortunate to have 
a lot of labels rendered obsolete by a 
new food standard or definition. 


>» AT THE RISK of being tedious we 
want to repeat the warning elsewhere 
in September and October Foop In- 
DUSTRIES that all manufacturers must 
put in an appearance at hearings under 
the new food law where food stand- 
ards are to be reviewed. If you don’t 
show up at the right time you lose 
your rights to complain later. 


>> INDUSTRIAL LOANS to food manu- 
facturers made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation continue to be 
very small. A recent listing showed 
that the biggest was $25,000, with 
the bulk of the loans below $7,000. 
As a matter of fact, the food indus- 
tries won’t need many loans if prices 
are reasonably stable. 


>» RemArRKs from the Borden Com- 
pany about poor earnings during the 
summer indicate that curtailed ice 


cream sales were responsible This 
in turn was caused by excessive rainy 
days. In case you have not heard 
about it, all the Eastern states had 
an amazing amount of bad weather in 
mid-summer. Ice cream was not the 
only thing to suffer from unseasonable 
weather. The proprietor of a few 
roadside stands sobbed to us iu July 
that about a ton of hot dogs spoiled 
in his hands. Reason: No Sales. Rain 
just about ruined him. Summer camps 
for youngsters were forced to send 
the kids home. 
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Pea production became scandalously 
large. So did milk and butter produc- 
tion. Wheat, hay, cabbage and many 
other farm crops grew to burdensome 
amounts, 

Which prompts us to suggest to our 
readers to get out their January issues 
for 1937 and 1938 and reread in each 
“What Will the Weather Be?” Far 
be it from us to say we told you so, 
but it begins to look as if we ought 
to charge real money for long-range 
forecasting. 


9» ConTRARY to many carping critics 
of President Roosevelt, he is not in- 
tolerant about ALL opposition. As a 
matter of fact he feels very friendly 
to some critics of his agricultural 
policies. Recently he shocked Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry Wallace no lit- 
tle by this genial attitude. It seems 
that several gentlemen were conferring 
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with the President on the political 
situation in Kansas. They told him 
that probably the Democrats would 
elect their candidate for governor, but 
they were afraid that Clyde Reed, 
former Republican governor, would 
defeat Senator George McGill. 
“That will be all right with me,” 
said the “President, cheerfully. 
“Why, Mr. President,” protested one 
of the callers, “Clyde Reed has criti- 
cized sharply nearly every policy the 
Administration has adopted about agri- 
culture, while Senator McGill has 
voted for everything the Administra- 
tion has wanted, in agriculture as 
well as everything else.” 
“Nevertheless,” said the President, 
“Clyde Reed is an aggressive liberal.” 
The subject was changed at this 
point, for the callers happened to hold 


appointive offices and were not pre- 
pared to express their real views. But 
the word has gone all over the De- 
partment of Agriculture and all 
through Kansas circles in Washing- 
ton. Incidentally it has reached cer- 
tain other hundred per cent New Deal 
senators and representatives, who are 
wondering what one has to do to get 
real Administration support. 


Just what is the 
American System? 


66 RIVATE ENTERPRISE IN TRANSPOR- 

P TATION cannot long survive if we 
continue to maintain 139 separate 
Class I railroads, over 500 short-line 
railroads, 62,000 trucking companies, 
4,700 bus lines and 2,600 different 
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¢ Think of it! Fifty-seven millions of 
dollars have been spent to make the 
doughnut what it is. But then, bigger 
investments have ended up in the hole. 


¢ Flour containing the germ of the 
wheat berry is being milled by a new 
process (Foop Inpustries, September, 
page 515). Time referred to this as 
“germy flour.” Accurate, perhaps, but 
not too appropriate. We hope bakers 
don’t try to sell “germy bread.” 


¢ Increasing flour mill capacity has 
made Czechoslovakia self-sufficient in 
respect to flour. That’s one thing 
Czechoslovakia doesn’t have to worry 
about. 


© Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is packaging flour in bags 
of high quality percale that can be 
used in dresses. Now if some company 
would package cakes in hats, another 
put soft rolls in stockings and a third 
sell limburger cheese in shoes, milady 
would get free of charge all the clothes 
she would care to mention. 


¢ How ancient is the oldest container 
of soup in America? Give up? Sev- 
enty-seven years. It is a flask of veal 
broth sealed by Louis Pasteur himself 
and presented to an assistant, Dr. 
Ernest LaPlace. The present owner 
is the latter’s son, Dr. Louis B. La- 
Place, Philadelphia physician. 


© Fifty thousand years ago mastodons 
became mired in the bogs of Siberia 
and were frozen. Today, if reports 
from many reliable sources are to be 
believed, some of these animals remain 
in a good state of preservation. Na- 
tives have fed their flesh to dogs and 
scientists and travelers have tasted the 
meat, Did we hear something about a 
recent technic of preserving foods by 
freezing? : 


¢ The Swiss top all peoples in milk 
consumption, drinking 232 quarts per 
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capita per year. Americans are second 
with 153 quarts. Another 79 quarts 
and we'll be able to yodel. 


¢ Information about a dial thermome- 
ter of the type used in food plants has 
come to our desk, accompanied by a 
photograph. The picture shows the 
thermometer and alongside it, in a 
brief bathing suit, a most charming 
feminine chart—you know, set of 
curves. ’Tis all very lovely, but there 
is a flaw. The thermometer, on which 
the hand of the bathing beauty rests, 
reads 92 deg. F. It ought to be bio- 
logically accurate and read at least 99. 


¢ Down in Upson County, Georgia, 
they are taking the fuzz off peaches. 
The fruit passes over revolving rolls 
which keep it turning while a set of 
motor-driven brushes whiz over it and 
zip off the goopher feathers. Bet the 
machine won’t remove frog hair. 


@ From the Middle Ages to modern 
times more wars were fought over 
salt than any other commodity. Now 
there is ample salt for all, but if any- 
one has noticed a decline in the num- 
ber of wars he has failed to report it. 
Apparently the means to the end has 
turned out to be the end itself. Get it? 
We dow’t either. 


¢ Lewisite, famous war gas, was in- 
vented by Dr. W. Lee Lewis, better 
known in the food industries as di- 
rector of research for Institute of 
American Meat Packers. The trend 
in national affairs reminded us of this. 


© Twice—once in the last issue and 
again this month—we have warned you 
that it is important for food manu- 
facturers to appear at hearings on food 
standards. If you don’t appear and 
then in the future complain about the 
lousy standards that apply to your in- 
dustry, we shall say, with the sem- 
blance of a sneer: “Ah, we told you 
sol” HAL. 








water lines and 19 airlines; all engaged 
in destructive and costly competition 
with little or no coordination between 
them,—with duplicated facilities and 
services,” 

The foregoing paragraph is quoted 
from a handout “P.R.—21” (pre- 
sumably Public Relations Release No. 
21) from the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, dated Aug. 23, 1938. 
Apparently it is directed to farm, 
business and financial groups in all 
cities of 5,000 population and over. 

It is a complaint against competi- 
tion, as anyone can see, yet it goes on 
to say that the association has a pro- 
gram “looking to the perpetuation of 
private enterprise in this major in- 
dustry.” 

Just what is the American system, 
if it is not the competitive system? 
If business men continue to yell for 
relief from competition, there should 
be no complaint when relief comes via 
the route of bureaucratic control from 
Washington. Which is but a step 
removed from one of the isms (we 
quaintly suspect that it is socialism). 

While admitting deep sympathy for 
the railroads in their present distress, 
we cannot admit that sloppy think- 
ing, as exhibited here, is good pub- 
lic relations work—unless, by some 
remote chance, the association is ac- 
tually plugging for government own- 
ership of the major public services. 
And that, of course, would be social- 
ism. 


Vagaries of Transportation 


EW FACTORS, often unexpected, 
N continue to arise to complicate 
the economy of the food industries 
and to perplex those whose daily task 
is to cope with the problems of dis- 
tribution. Such problems are typified 
by the extreme variations of permis- 
sible gross weights of vehicles on 
highways in various states. To illus- 
trate: If a truck shipment originates 
in Chicago, where the Illinois law per- 
mits 72,000 lb: gross weight, and heads 
for Tennessee, it will be 300 per cent 
too heavy to meet the 18,000 Ib. stipu- 
lations of Kentucky or Tennessee 
highway regulations. , 

Rhode Island, which can be trav- 
ersed by an auto in less than an hour, 
permits gross weights of 120,000 Ib.. 
whereas. adjacent Connecticut permits 
only 40,000 Ib., a third as much. 

Kansas has adopted a port of entry 
system (now duplicated by most of the 
surrounding states) where “foreign” 
trucks must enter at any one of the 
66 stipulated ports of entry, there to 
pass all manner of inspection of equip- 
ment and papers. The method is 
costly, vexatious and time-consuming 
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—and it is changing the character of 
such commerce from interstate to in- 
trastate. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture believes that such vagaries 
as the foregoing are rather detrimen- 
tal to farmers. 

Despite the obvious opportunity that 
such an anomalous set of conditions 
creates, we have not yet seen that any 
of the railroads are advertising to capi- 
talize on the situation and attract busi- 
ness. Sometimes it seems as if the 
railroads forget that they are still in 
business and must get business by 
businesslike methods. 


Worthy of Your Attendance 


CONFERENCE on food preservation 
to be held at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., on Oct. 
20 and 21, is one that should draw a 
large audience from a wide area. In 
particular, those who are interested in 
learning at first-hand of the develop- 
ment work on the theory of freezing 
and its correct application which is 
now under way at the university, will 
have an unusual opportunity. 

Many men in the food industries 
were disappointed that they did not 
attend a similar conference at Penn- 
sylvania State College in the spring. 
Their disappointment arose because 
they were not informed of this meet- 
ing in time. This time there is ample 
notice. In our judgment the Knox- 
ville meeting will deserve the attend- 
ance of dairymen, meat packers, fruit 
and vegetable canners and freezers, 
fish freezers, locker freezer plant oper- 
ators, and all others who are interested 
in low temperature preservation of 
food. The meeting is jointly spon- 
sored by the University of Tennessee 
and the American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers. 


A Peach of a Time 


C LING PEACH GROWERS were on the 
warpath during the summer in 
California because, owing to a huge 
canned peach carry over from last year, 
the canners’ bid price for “green fruit” 
dropped from $40-$45 per ton in 
1937 to a mere $6.50 in 1938. Some 
of the growers, as a result, have con- 
tracted with certain local canners to 
pack their peaches on a toll basis, and 
have made contractual arrangements 
whereby the growers can exert some 
influence on selling prices. 
Something about the problems of 
selling a commodity in an over-loaded 
market will be learned from the ex- 
perience. And maybe they may dis- 
cover that public preference—a most 
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fickle thing—is slowly going to other 
types of fruits and packs. In the mean- 
time, the California Farm Bureau 
Federation demands that the U. S. 
Department of Justice shall investi- 
gate. the Canning Industry Board of 
California, a closely knit organization 
which decided to curtail 1938 opera- 
tions by one-third. 


Don’t Lose the Flavor 


N THEIR EFFORTS to improve the nu- 

tritive quality of manufactured 
foods, those who labor in this direc- 
tion often unwittingly run the hazard 
of masking the true flavor of the tra- 
ditional product. Often it is this true 
flavor that is referred to as the old- 
fashioned flavor, or the kind that 
mother used to whack up so well. 
Progress of nutritional science should 
be translated into commercial practice 
as rapidly as the facts warrant, but it 
will be a commercial error to lose that 
appetite-stimulating flavor to which 
man has been accustomed for centuries 
while worshiping at the altar of 


' greater nutritive qualities. The trend 


of the times is toward improved flavor. 


Food Consumption Constant 


T SEEMS TO BE pretty well established 

that the per capita consumption of 
food in the United States does not 
vary more than a per cent or two in 
good times or bad. This seems to be 
borne out by certain recent tonnage 
figures from corporate chain stores. 
Yet, though they show a constant vol- 
ume on considerably lower prices, 
these figures must not be regarded as 
a complete substantiation of the prin- 
ciple. Per capita food consumption 
must include not only manufactured 
foods and green groceries and fruits, 
but also the foods produced and con- 
sumed on the farm. 

This word of caution is given for 
some manufacturers, noting about a 15 
per cent fluctuation in manufactured 
foods statistics, are questioning the 
validity of the principle of constant 
volume, 


Laboratories. Improve 
Selling Conditions 


N SPITE OF SO-CALLED PROGRESS, it is 

found that many industrial purchas- 
ers of food raw materials still buy on 
the price basis alone. This practice 
is found to exist even where the raw 
materials are ones that can and do 
vary considerably in their intrinsic 
worth. 

It is so much = surer, simpler 


and more accurate—to say nothing 
of easier—to have a laboratory deter- 
mine the true merits of an offered 
product than to try to get tough about 
purchase prices in the absence of exact 
knowledge. And it is equally true that 
a concern that tries to chisel on prices, 
with no knowledge of true quality it 
is buying, must likewise be conduct- 
ing its selling operations with equiva- 
lent blindness. For, if the concern 
had a laboratory, it would be using 
it properly in selling as well as buy- 
ing. 

Verily, he who chisels for the sake 
of chiseling, usually finds his own 
salesmen will receive the same sort 
of treatment. Think it over. 


Food Science vs. 
Food Technology 


OR SOME MONTHS it has been ap- 

parent to Foop INpustries that 
the distinction between science and 
technology is not widely understood. 
Whether we are rash in attempting to 
clarify the thinking of our friends on 
this subject, we leave to them to 
decide. If they choose to debate the 
matter, we shall be glad to set aside 
several pages in our December issue 
for that purpose. 

The sentiment of men in the food 
industries about the formation of a 
permanent organization of food tech- 
nologists is now being sounded. The 
purpose of such an organization would 
be to bring together bacteriologists, 
chemists, research workers, and tech- 
nologists in the food industries. To 
which purpose, we feel should be added 
three more types of men: food engi- 
neers, operating men and horticultur- 
ists—perhaps others. 

At the present, the term “technolo- 
gist” occupies an indefinite place in the 
minds of many. To most scientific work- 
ers he is apparently a man of scientific 
training who should make his head- 
quarters in the chemical laboratory. 
And pursuing this idea further, the 
thought seems to develop that a tech- 
nological group should organize under 
the auspices of the American Chemical 
Society. With which we disagree, 
very vigorously: not that we are plug- 
ging for the creation of any more 
organizations, nor that we have any- 
thing against the American Chemical 
Society of which we have been a mem- 
ber for roughly thirty years. Our 
feeling is that there is a very definite 
need for a common meeting place for 
food plant operating men, food engi- 
neers, refrigerating engineers, food 
technologists, chemists, bacteriologists, 

(Turn to page 594) 
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NEW FOOD STANDARDS 
Is Soon To Begin 


quality of foods are to be for- 

mulated under the new Food and 
Drug law. At present there is only 
one Official food standard. It is the 
result of Congressional action, taken 
years ago, which requires that butter 
contain not less than 80 per cent by 
weight of butterfat. Congressional 
action is not expected for setting 
standards of other commodities. The 
Secretary of Agriculture now has 
authority to establish standards. 


ati OF IDENTITY and of 


FFICIALS of the Food and Drug 
Administration who are charged 
by the Secretary with the enforcement 
of this law regard the fixing of stand- 
ards as one of their most important 
present tasks. And it is a task that will 
continue indefinitely, for there are an 
indeterminately large number of com- 
modities for which such standards are 
needed. No formal program has yet 
been adopted, but it is expected that 
the first commodities to be studied will 
be those for which informal stand- 
ards have existed under the old law. 
Procedure in the formulation of 
standards is vastly more important to 
the food industries than any present 
decision as to what commodities will 
be studied. Ultimately, most of the 
important commodities that are sus- 
ceptible to this treatment will have 
attention. The plan of action is about 
as follows: 


The technical staff of the Food and 
Drug Administration at Washington 
is charged with the continuing, pri- 
mary responsibility for studying each 
food susceptible of standards action. 
These men will bring together all of 
the published information and the 
results of their researches so that the 
administrative officials may know at 
any time the latest available facts on 
each question. When each specialist 
thinks that he has enough data for 
the establishment of a standard, he 
will take up this question with the 
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An Editorial Staff Interpretation 


permanent secretary of the Food 
Standards Committee. (The constitu- 
tion and authority of that committee 
is explained below). 

The committee will then advise the 
chief of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration as to whether such a commodity 
should have immediate attention, and 
whether the proposals of the technical 
staff seem reasonable and adequate. 

On the basis of the recommenda- 
tion of the Food Standards Committee 
favoring the fixing of a standard, it 
will be the normal procedure for the 
chief, Mr. Walter G. Campbell, to 
recommend such action to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In other words, 
the Food Standards Committee has 
the primary responsibility of advising 
on the important question as to 
whether the facts available are ade- 
quate to justify the formal procedure 
of fixing a standard. The chief is not 
required to accept the findings of this 
advisory committee; but it is quite 
unlikely that he will ever depart 
radically from them, because the com- 
posite judgment of six skilled special- 
ists is likely to be very persuasive. It 
is this fact which makes for the great 
importance of the Food Standards 
Committee. 

There is no provision in the law 
for the establishment of this commit- 
tee. Congress did not think it was 
necessary to require it as a part of the 
machinery of fixing standards. But the 
officials of the Department recognized 
the necessity for making the broadest 
possible approach to so fundamental 
a question as a quality or identity 
standard. They, therefore, felt that 
outside judgment should be consid- 
ered in each case before embarking 
on any individual standards program. 

Under the old law there was such 
a committee which had informal status. 
It was made up of nine individuals, 
three each from the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, and the 


National Association of Food Officials. 
The same agencies will be represented 
on the new committee, but there will 
be only two representatives from each 
of the three agencies. The committee 
of six members will be, it is hoped, less 
cumbersome and expensive in action. 
On Aug. 13, 1938, the following 
personnel of the Food Standards 
Committee was announced: 


For the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists: C. D. Howard, 
Division of Chemistry and Sanitation, 
State Board of Health, Concord, New 
Hampshire; Guy G. Frary, State 
Chemist, Vermilion, South Dakota. 

For the Association of Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials of the United 
States: J. J. Taylor, State Chemist, 
Department of Agriculture, Tallahas- 
see, Florida; Mrs. F. C. Dugan, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Foods, Drugs and 
Hotels, State Board of Health, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

For the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration: W. B. White, Chief, Food 
Division; W. S. Frisbie, Chief, 
Division of State Cooperation. 


HEIR DUTIES will cover definitions 
and standards, both of identity and 
of quality, and also fill of containers. 
Those individual members of the 
committee who are named from out- 
side the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion are appointed as professional con- 
sultants of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They thus have a definite official 
position in the work, and are com- 
pensated for their services on a per 
diem basis, and their expenses are 
paid by the department. This new plan 
has seemed essential, because of the 
very great increase in the quantity 
of work which it is expected that this 
Food Standards Committee will have 
to do. 

In order that this mass of work 
may have regular attention there will 
be a permanent secretary for the com- 
mittee, one of the skilled and experi- 
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enced technical members of the Food 
and Drug Administration staff. He 
will have no other duties than to keep 
the committee membership informed 
on all subjects of interest, and to see 
to it that each subject on which the 
committee wishes to work is aggres- 
sively handled by every person who 
should be engaged in support of the 
standards program. The permanent 
secretary will also have legal advice 
regularly at his command from the 
Department of Agriculture. 


NCE the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has recommended that a 
standard be fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture the further procedure is 
definitely provided by law. The Secre- 
tary must give appropriate notice, at 
least 30 days before he intends to hold 
the required public hearing, that will 
set forth the proposal for the standard 
in general terms that all interested can 
understand. At the hearing, any inter- 
ested person may be heard in person 
or by his representative. The record 
of this proceeding becomes the for- 
mal basis on which all subsequent re- 
view must be based. Attendance at 
such hearing and the submission of all 
pertinent evidence will, therefore, be 
an essential responsibility for every 
proponent or opponent of the proposed 
standard. This is very important! 
As soon as practicable after the 
hearing, the Secretary must make pub- 
lic his action regarding the proposed 
standard. He is required by the law to 
base his findings and order only on 
substantial evidence of record at the 
hearing. And in his announcement he 
must set forth as a part of his order 
definite findings of fact on which his 
order is based. A new standard will 
take effect no sooner than 90 days 
after it is issued, unless the Secretary 
finds some emergency condition re- 
quiring earlier effective date. But there 
is no expectation that with respect to 


standards there will be the occurrence 
of any such emergency. 

After the standard is so fixed and 
becomes effective, the provisions of 
the standard are just as compelling as 
if Congress had passed a law to the 
same effect. If there be controversy 
regarding the reasonableness of the 
standard, anyone adversely affected by 
such order may file a petition in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals where he 
resides or where his principal place 
of business is located, asking for 
judicial review of the Secretary’s 
order. The court will then serve notice 
on the Secretary, and he must file 
in the court a complete transcript of 
the proceedings on which he based 
his order. The court then reviews, and 
confirms or sets aside in whole or in 
part, the Secretary’s findings on the 
basis of the record. For this reason a 
food manufacturer must appear at the 
first hearings. 


EW EVIDENCE is not introduced in 
this court review unless the peti- 
tioner can show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence 
both is material and that there were 
reasonable grounds for not having 
brought that evidence into the pro- 
ceeding before the Secretary. If the 
Secretary, on the basis of such addi- 
tional evidence submitted to the court, 
wishes to modify his findings, he may 
do so. Then the court review applies 
to the modified order of the Secretary. 
An official standard once announced 
is not, however, unchangeable. The 
law clearly contemplates that at any 
time there may be need for a modifica- 
tion of a definition or standard. Such 
change may be arranged for on the 
Department of Agriculture’s initiative 
by the same formal proceeding as is 
used for fixing an original standard. 
But it is required also that the Secre- 
tary shall reopen the case upon appli- 
cation of any interested industry, or 





> Regulations under the new Food and Drug Law provide for the fixing 


of standards of identity and quality for all types of foods. Before each 
such standard is set, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to hold a 
public hearing. At that time, manufacturers and other interested per- 
sons will be heard. The record of this hearing becomes the only basis 
for any later review or modification of the standard. The food manu- 
facturer must get his views concerning any standard into the original 
record. This is not a matter for the manufacturer’s legal department 
alone. The technical and production departments are vitally concerned. 
Therefore, attendance and full participation in these hearings is im- 


portant for 
ALL FOOD MANUFACTURERS 
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substantial portion thereof, stating 
reasonable grounds tor a request for a 
change. It is to be expected that stand- 
ards once fixed under the very careful 
procedure required will stay unchanged 
for extended periods. Nevertheless, the 
Department of Agriculture clearly 
recognizes that changing conditions or 
changing business methods may re- 
quire a change of standards. And it is 
expected that such modification will 
be made whenever there is real evi- 
dence from the industry of the im- 
portance of a change. 

Adoption of a Federal standard 
establishes a legal limit on quality of 
goods which may move in interstate 
commerce, Such standard is not applic- 
able with legal force to intrastate 
business. It is hoped, however, that a 
great many states will either pass 
laws, or adopt effective administrative 
regulations, making automatic the 
application of each Federal standard 
to the state business. Experience with 
the Federal butter standard indicates 
that this will be important, lest intra- 
state shyster practices develop to the 
embarrassment of responsible inter- 
state distributors. 

Standards for quality will, sooner 
or later, be fixed just as are the stand- 
ards of identity. But it seems likely 
that this more complicated job will 
wait a while, until the identity stand- 
ards program has advanced success- 
fully. 


HERE SEEMS TO BE no doubt but that 

a number of milk products, egg 
products, and prepared meats will have 
early attention. Commodities like 
macaroni and noodles, sauerkraut, 
flavoring extracts, mayonnaise, vine- 
gar, baking powder, and tomato prod- 
ucts are all on the list for early con- 
sideration. In fact, it is rather hard 
to name a division of the food indus- 
tries in which the fixing of standards 
is not likely to be undertaken within 
the next few months or a year. 


Officials at the Department of Agri- 
culture hope that the industries will 
cooperate with them. Their effort is 
to make these standards into practical, 
workable definitions that will not 
handicap the honest progressive manu- 
facturer. These officials seriously be- 
lieve that the fixing of standards which 
have the force of law will do away 
with shyster practices, and thus be of 
benefit to the constructive enterprises 
among food manufacturers. On that 
basis they appeal for vigorous intelli- 
gent cooperation. They very frankly 
say also, “We want vigorous criti- 
cism of every one of our proposals 
that is not right or workable. A 
standard is good and useful only if it 
serves and does not handicap the in- 
dustry to which it relates.” 
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Engineering at “57th STREET” 


World’s largest milk plant incorporates dozens of ideas on economy and de- 
pendability in supply and utilization of water, steam, electricity and refrigeration 


EPENDABILITY IN PERFORMANCE 
D plus economy in power con- 

sumption were prime factors in 
the selection of the equipment used in 
Sheffield’s new 57th St. plant. Equally 
important were dependability in supply 
and economy in. utilization of water, 
electricity, steam and _ refrigeration. 
Dependability must be assured in a 
plant handling so highly perishable a 
product as milk and in a plant which 
guarantees daily delivery to an area 
with two millions of population. As 
for economy, this had to be realized 
if the all-around savings from central- 
ized operation in the new plant were 
to be obtained. And unless those sav- 
ings are effected, the purpose of the 
new two - and - one-half-million-dollar 
plant is lost. 

In planning the supply and utiliza- 
tion of water in the new plant, the 
engineers were faced with the neces- 
sity of using high-cost city water, be- 
cause there are no wells in this section 
of Manhattan. This meant that steps 
had to be taken to assure a dependable 
supply and that every means had to 
be utilized to economize in the use of 
water. Dependability was attained by 
installing four connections between the 
plant and two separate city water 
mains. For further protection, all the 
incoming water lines are cross-con- 
nected. 

To economize in the use of water 
various steps were taken. Of first 
importance is reuse of the water sup- 
plied to the milk cooler. This is cir- 
culated through a closed cycle, passing 
through the cooler and then back into 
the ice water tank for recooling. Then, 
as the pasteurization process is end- 
ing, there is a period of about one-half 
hour during which there is no cold 
milk to use for regenerative cooling. 
This means that city water must be 
used in the initial stage of cooling. 
Now instead of wasting this water, it 
is pumped into a reclaimed water tank 
on the roof to’ be supplied later to the 
hot water system. So not only is the 
water saved but the heat picked up 
from the milk is also saved. 

Three additional measures _con- 
tributing to water economy are the 
recirculation of the ammonia con- 
denser water, the return of all steam 
condensate to the boilers, and the re- 
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> Sheffield built its new two-and-one- 
half-million-dollar plant to cut costs 
(Food Industries, September, 1938, 
page 492). Vital to the success of 
this plant and the realization of its 
purpose is economy and. dependabil- 
ity in the supply and utilization of 
water, steam, electricity and refrigera- 
tion. The means by which this is 
accomplished, as told in this article, 
involves ideas, equipment and meth- 
ods that may be put to work by 
All Food Engineers 


and Executives 





circulation of water in the lines that 
supply the hose outlets. To permit 
recirculation through the condensers, 
the water is cooled in a spray cooling 
tower on the roof. This tower is 
equipped with three headers of 300, 
600 and 900-gal. per minute capacities, 
so that it may be operated at several 
combinations of capacities in accord- 
ance with the refrigeration load. The 
only water wasted in this system is 
the small amount of 0.8 per cent lost 
by evaporation and drift. 

Incidentally, there are reasons why 
a cooling tower was chosen rather 
than a spray pond. First, there is less 
loss of water from drift. Secondly 
the tower is more efficient because the 
water does not pick up as much heat 
from the sun as does that in a spray 
pond. 

The economy that comes from re- 
circulating the water supplied to the 
hot-water hose outlets in the building 
results from not wasting water while 
letting it run to get hot. Water at 
heater temperature is instantly avail- 
able even at the most remote parts 
of the plant. The recirculation that 
makes this possible is effected through 
small pipes that connect the ends of 
the supply lines back to a small pump 
at the heater. 


* An electrolytic precipitator is em- 
ployed to treat the condenser water 
after it leaves the spray tower and 
before it reenters the condensers. The 
precipitator, consisting of a large- 
diameter pipe into which is set an 
anode (the sides of the pipe are the 
cathode), removes scale-forming and 
corroding substances from the water. 
This material settles to the bottom of 
the precipitator and is flushed out 
periodically with a hose. Removal of 
foreign material from the water re- 
duces scale formation on the con- 
denser tubes and curtails the corrosion 
of these tubes. This saves in main- 
tenance and repair costs. 

Operation of an electrolytic precipi- 
tator in another Sheffield plant had 
proven practicable over a period of two 
years, which accounts for the installa- 
tion of one in the new plant. Also, 
57th St. is adjacent to a large power 
plant and it was expected that the 
water would pick up coal dust and 
sulphur fumes from the air in the 
spray tower and become acid. Be- 
sides, constant evaporation of water in 
the cooling tower tends to concentrate 
the solids in the water, including the 
scale-forming carbonates. 

Another important economy con- 
nected with the use of water has to 
do with a saving in refrigeration 
rather than in the amount of water. 
An amount of refrigeration ranging 
from 50 to 90 tons, depending upon the 
load, is obtained more or less free of 
charge by passing city water coming 
into the plant through an ammonia 
precooler before using it in the bottle 
washers, cold-water hose outlets, wash 
basins and toilets. In passing through 
the precooler, the water rises in tem- 


. perature about 10 deg. 


Modern methods of heating water, 
permitting close temperature control 
and operating at higher efficiencies, 
are used in the plant. Previous prac- 
tice was to control the temperature of 
the water used for milk pasteurizing 
by varying the amount of high pres- 
sure steam injected into the water 
at the milk heater. But this system 
had three objections. It was difficult 
to control the water temperature, the 
hot condensate was wasted and high- 
pressure steam was required. The 
use of a separate closed system for 


; 
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Engine room at 57th St. Vertical and horizontal compressors are on left; am- 


monia condensers, left rear; ice water tank, right rear (tank is faced with brick) ; 
brine pumps and brine storage tank, right. Note piping on ceiling, an arrange- 
ment which removes it from show part of plant. 


pasteurizing eliminates all three dis- 
advantages and makes possible the 
use of low-pressure boilers. 

Such a system is used at 57th St. 
for supplying hot water to be used 
in the milk pasteurizers. This system 
consists of two instantaneous heaters 
of the U-tube, four-pass type, having 
the capacity to heat 76 gal. of water 
per minute from 99.5 to 208.5 deg. F. 
These heaters are mounted above and 
supply water to 760-gal. storage tank 
from which water is drawn to supply 
the milk heaters. Control of water 
temperature is accomplished automat- 
ically by a thermostat in the heater 
discharge line. This thermostat con- 
trols an air-operated valve in the 
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steam generating plant. This plant 
consists of two high pressure boilers, 
built to operate at pressures up to 250 
Ib. per square inch. But the highest 
pressure needed is 10 lb. to heat 
‘water and warm the building. So 
why put in high-pressure boilers? 
Here’s the reason: 

At present, Sheffield purchases all 
of the electric power needed for light- 
ing and to drive ammonia compressors, 
pumps, conveyors, motor-generators 
and other equipment, a connected load 
of 2,120 hp. But at some future time 
it might become undesirable to con- 
tinue this arrangement. For instance, 
the public utility might decide to 
charge higher rates for its current. 
This would increase the operating cost 
of Sheffield Farms, perhaps at an in- 
opportune time. But what will hap- 





This spray tower on roof cools water used in ammonia condensers. Flexibility in 
capacity is afforded by headers of 300- 600- and 900-gal. per minute capacity. 
Smokestacks back of tower are those of Interboro Rapid Transit Co., proximity of 
which make advisable treatment of condenser water. 


steam supply line to each of the milk 
heaters. 

Hot water for cleaning the equip- 
ment and building is supplied by a 
storage heater with a capacity of 
100-gal. a minute from 40 to 180 deg., 
and that for the office building is 
heated by a similar heater with a 
capacity of 16% gal. per minute. 
These heaters are also automatically 
controlled, and they contain U-tube 
heating elements. 

To assure dependability and cut 
maintenance costs, copper tubes and 
Everdur tube sheets and water boxes 
are used in the water heaters. The 
latter metal is a silicon bronze, which 
combines high strength, immunity 
from rust and ready weldability. The 
water pipes are of red brass, while 
wrought-iron pipes are used for con- 
densate water and brine lines. 

Unusual dependability plus long- 
range economy is incorporated in the 


pen now if electric rates get out of 
line? Sheffield can install a turbo- 
generator and produce its own elec- 
tricity. Or it can install steam en- 
gines to drive its ammonia compres- 
sors, which comprise its major elec- 
tric load. In the first case, the tur- 
bine could be bled for the steam 
necessary for heating water and the 
building. In the second, the engine 
exhaust might be utilized. Only a 
relatively small amount of exhaust 
steam would be needed, of course, 
because the heat load in a dairy is 
small compared to the power load. 

3y operating the boilers at low 
pressure, the necessity for a licensed 
engineer in constant attendance is 
eliminated. Fired as they are with 
oil and equipped with automatic con- 
trols, the boilers are operated through 
the occasional attendance of the engine 
room men. 

It might be more economical from 
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the standpoint of fuel cost alone to 
fire the boilers with coal rather than 
oil. But the additional labor required 
would cost almost as much as does 
the oil now used, to say nothing of the 


advantages of convenience, flexibility 


and cleanliness coming from the use 
of oil. The boiler room and boiler 
settings, however, are so designed that 
coal stokers or pulverizers can be in- 
stalled. So in the future if it becomes 
advisable to operate the boilers at 
full capacity to generate electricity to 
drive ammonia compressors, the stok- 
ers or pulverizers may be put in at 
reasonable cost. 

The boilers which carry the now 
light steam load are two 300-hp., 
marine-type units with welded drums. 
These can be operated economically at 
200 per cent of rated capacity, giving 
a total boiler horsepower of 1,200. 
This boiler installation is large enough 
to generate all the electricity required 
should the occasion warrant, as the 











Motor-generators of varying capacities permit flexibility and economy in charging 
electric truck batteries. 

















These two 300-hp. oil-fired boilers are operated at only 10 lb. pressure, although 


designed for 250 lb. They are an investment in future power economy, as Shef- 
field can install steam engines or a turbo-generator if electric rates get out 


of line. 


maximum load is only about 900 kw. 
But at present, the steam load in sum- 
mer amounts to only about 150 hp. for 
one-half hour, 80 hp. for 74 hours and 
20 hp. for 16 hours. The heavy one- 
half hour load comes when pasteuriz- 
ing starts and regeneration is not used 
in the milk heater. During this period 
cold milk must be heated by steam 
from about 40 deg. to 144 deg. The 
seven-and-one-half-hour load is the 
regular pasteurizing load, while the 
sixteen-hour load is that for heating 
water for general plant use. While 
the plant has not yet been operated in 
winter, it is estimated that the average 
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steam load will be 450 hp. for one- 
half hour, 380-hp. for 74 hours and 
200 hp. for 16 hours. 

Fuel to each of the boilers is sup- 
plied by three oil burners, each with 
a capacity of 90 to 450 lb. of oil an 
hour. And one or all of the burners 
may be operated, according to the 
steam demand, this providing con- 
siderable flexibility in steam genera- 
tion. The oil is fed to these burners 
by one of two slow-speed rotary 
pumps, with the other pump for 
standby. And before going to the 
burners, the fuel is heated to 180 deg. 
in one of two steam heaters having a 


capacity of 200 per cent of the boiler 
rating. For starting the power plant 
and before steam is available, an elec- 
tric heater is used to bring the oil up 
to the 180-deg. temperature. Self- 
operated automatic controls regulate 
the temperature in the oil heaters. 

It is only because of automatic con- 
trol that the present method of boiler 
operation is possible. Automatic 
safety devices shut down the oil burn- 
ers in event of high steam pressure, 
high or low water in the boiler or 
accidental flame failure. And auto- 
matic controls maintain a high per- 
centage of CO, in the flue gases over 
a wide range of loads—35 to 550 hp. 
These controls vary the furnace draft 
and the amount of fuel delivered to 
the burners. 

In adition to these automatic con- 
trols, an alarm system has been in- 
stalled on the engine room instrument 
panel to notify the engineer of trouble 
in the boiler room and in other “re- 
mote” sections of the plant. A bell 
rings and a red light flashes when any 
one of these conditions develops in the 
‘boiler room: the chimney is smoking 
in excess of a light haze, the boiler 
pressure becomes too high or too low, 
or an oil burner shuts down due to 
accidental flame failure or high or low 
water level. After an alarm has been 
given, the red light remains on until 
th trouble has been corrected. Then 
the bell rings again, stopping when 
the engineer sets the alarm in the “‘on’’ 
position. 

Supplementing the automatic sig- 
naling devices is an instrument board 
in the boiler room. On this are 
mounted instruments which record 
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Composite picture of electric power load at 57th St., showing how individual 
loads are scheduled to give uniform total load. Last month the plant load factor 
was 80 per cent, which means low demand charges. 


steam flow, feed-water flow and flue- 
gas temperature and indicate draft 
for each boiler. Also on this panel 
are two CO, recorders and a smoke 
indicator, or haze gage. The latter is 
operated by a photocell which meas- 
ures the amount of light which will 
pass through the smoke, and hence 
determines the density of the smoke. 
The haze gage was installed as an 
economy measure, for New York 
City applies high penalties, up to $500 
an offense, for excessive smoking in 
industrial boilers. The smoke gage 
warns the engineer when a smoking 
condition is developing at the 57th 
St. plant and saves these fines. 

In designing the electric power sys- 
tem, dependability of the source of 
power was a Salient feature. But in 
operating the system, economy through 
uniform load and a low demand 
charge is the principal endeavor. 

Reliability of power supply is es- 
sential to a dairy plant if consumers 
are to receive unfailing daily delivery. 
The haze gage was installed as an 
500-kva. transformers were put into 
operation in connection with two of 
the same capacity which previously 
furnished low-tension power and light 
to the old Sheffield plant. Each of these 
transformers is supplied by individual 
high-tension feeders direct from the 
power generating station. In addition 
to these precautions to assure a supply 
of power, low-tension connections 
have been made with the street. 

It is even distribution of the elec- 
tric load over the 24-hour operating 
period that effects the greatest econ- 
omy in the utilization of electric 
power at the new 57th St. plant. In 
New York City there is a high peak 
demand charge, this starting at $2 a 
kilowatt per month and _ stepping 
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downward as the demand increases to 
$1. So to level off the peaks in the 
demand curve, operations requiring 
large amounts of power are scheduled 
at different times. It is the practice, 
for instance, to charge the batteries 
of the electric trucks from noon un- 
til 6 o’clock in the evening, and dur- 
ing this time some of the ammonia 
compressors are shut down—some of 
the flake ice machines may be cut or 
the load on the ice field reduced. The 
electric load connected with pasteuriz- 
ing and bottling operations comes on 
about 8 p.m. and continues until about 
4 a.m. During this time there is no 
battery charging and only a few of 
the flake ice machines are operated. 
Then from 6 a.m. on, all of the flake 
ice machines are put into operation 
and the ice field is operated at capac- 
ity. The only load during this period 
is that due to refrigeration. 


U IS THE PRACTICE of the manage- 
ment to establish a new theoretical 
peak load each month, arriving at 
this by determining what the load 
ought to be. The plant is then oper- 
ated according to a more or less defi- 
nite schedule to meet this load. A 
recording demand meter shows how 
well the electric power consumption 
is leveled. So effectively was the load 
planned and manipulated during the 
past month that the load factor was 
80 per cent. That is, the average load 
was four-fifths of the highest half- 
hour load for the month. And even 
at this high load factor the demand 
charge was about one-fifth the total 
electric power cost. 

The heaviest of the electric loads is 
that for the engine room, where the 
ammonia compressors are located. In 
this room are 34 motors with a com- 


bined rating of 1,176 hp. Next heavi- 
est of the loads is that of the motor- 
generators, three sets drawing 350 
hp. The general building load amounts 
to 274 hp. for 56 motors; the miscel- 
laneous refrigeration load, 50 hp. for 
20 motors; and the boiler room load, 
46 hp. The connected lighting load 
totals 200 kw. 

In addition to the economy pro- 
duced by balancing the electric load, 
high efficiency is effected by proper 
selection and operation of the motor- 
generator sets. The motor-generator 
is inefficient when operated under light 
load, as would occur as the batteries 
of the trucks become charged if only 
one motor-generator were used. But 
this inefficiency has been avoided by 
using three sets of varying capacities 
(a fourth set is in place but is not 
connected). This permits the opera- 
tor to switch the generators or change 
the combination of them as thé load 
varies, and the sets can be operated 
under practically full load for the 
entire battery-charging period. Aside 
from this, the motor-generators, com- 
prising a fairly large load and being 
operated on off-peak hours, aid in lev- 
eling out the electric demand curve. 


| iw ADDITION to being the largest fluid 
milk plant in the world, 57th St. 
qualifies as one of the largest refrig- 
eration plants. Designed by E. H. 
Paulson, one of Sheffields own engi- 
neers, now with Fairfield Western 
Maryland Dairy Co., the refrigeration 
plant has the capacity to produce more 
than one million pounds of ice and 
ice-equivalent per 24 hours. This 
enormous refrigeration load includes 
the manufacture of 100 tons of cake 
ice a day; cooling brine to a tempera- 
ture of 10 deg. for the manufacture 
of 60 tons of flake ice a day; cooling 
water to 34 deg. at the rate of 320 
tons of refrigeration for circulation 
through milk coolers, bottle washers 
and air-conditioning equipment and 
for supplying the ice field; and cool- 
ing brine to 10 deg. for circulation 
through the chill box unit coolers at 
a rate of 60 tons of refrigeration. 
But aside from its great size and 
the fact that it incorporates all of 
the better known cooling media, the 
refrigeration plant is laid out for flex- 
ibility and operated for efficiency, not 
only in respect to refrigeration but to 
the total heat load of the plant. 
Refrigeration is produced by two 
10x10-in., vertical, twin-cylinder, 
single-acting, enclosed compressors 
each directly connected to a 125 hp. 
synchronous motor; two more com- 
pressors of this type connected to a 
225-hp. synchronous motor; and two 
9x14 in., two-cylinder, double-acting, 
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horizontal compressors each connected 
to a 200-hp. synchronous motor. 

The two horizontal machines were 
taken from another plant and installed 
to handle the ice making load because 
they are suited to operating at low 
back pressure. This effected a saving 
in the investment. The vertical ma- 
chines, which are new, are used on 
other than ice making work. Being 
vertical, they save floor space, and 
being equipped with clearance pockets 
for capacity control, they provide flex- 
ibility in meeting a varying refrigera- 
tion load. With the aid of the clear- 
ance pockets, which increase the 
amount of space above the piston in 
the compressor cylinder, the capacity 
of a compressor may be varied by as 
much as 40 per cent without much loss 
in efficiency. 

The synchronous motors are of the 
engine type, the rotors having suffi- 
cient weight to act as flywheels for 
the compressors. These motors and 
compressors operate at only 277 r.p.m., 
a speed low enough to insure de- 
pendability and increase length of 
service. Direct connection of the mo- 
tors and compressors saves floor space 
and eliminates belt drives. 

For sake of dependability, the syn- 
chronous motors driving the compres- 
sors are excited with one of two mo- 
tor-generator sets, one of these being 
in reserve in case the other fails. 

After being compressed and con- 
densed, the ammonia is expanded in 
three multipass brine coolers, in the 
submerged shell-and-tube coolers in 
the ice field and in a “vertiflow” cooler 
in the ice water tank. The cold brine, 
stored in two closed tanks, is used 





View along head end of flake ice ma- 
chines, showing brine lines and controls. 
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Ten 300-lb. cans of cake ice are handled simultaneously by one man operating a 
traveling hoist. Battery of tanks back of hoist supplies measured quantity of 
water to ice cans. 


to refrigerate the bottled-milk chill 
boxes on the first floor, and also the 
cake ice and flake ice storage rooms, 
and to freeze the ice in the flake ice 
machines. The ice water is supplied 
to the milk cooler, to the air condi- 
tioning system and to the ice field 
for freezing. 


—— ADVANTAGES are incorpor- 
ated in this refrigeration system. 
First, the precooling of the water used 
in the ice field not only increases the 
capacity of the field by about 15 per 
cent, but it makes for higher refriger- 
ation efficiency due to more efficient 
cooling. Secondly, the circulation of 
the 34-deg. ice water through the milk 
cooler, instead of brine at a lower 
temperature, saves in two ways. It 
permits operation of part of the am- 
monia compressors at the high back 
pressure of 40 Ib. instead of 20 Ib., 
with a power saving of 25 to 30 per 
cent. Then it avoids corrosion of brine 
piping and of the milk cooling tubes, 
curtailing maintenance and_ repair 
costs. 

The ice water tank in which the 
water is cooled to 34 deg. is designed 
for high efficiency. The passage of the 
ammonia through the “vertiflow” coil 
in the water cooler is such that the 
coil is filled with liquid ammonia, the 
gas passing upward out of the coil. 
In an ordinary horizontal-tube cooler, 
about half of the tubes are filled with 
liquid ammonia and half with gas, 
which is not so efficient. The verti- 
flow coil, in addition to being efficient, 
is safer than the shell-and-tube cooler 
because there is no danger of water 


freezing inside the cooler and burst- 
ing the tubes. 

The ice water tank is divided by a 
baffle, and agitators circulate the 
water on the “raceway” principle, 
causing it to flow over the cooling 
coils, around the baffle, along the other 
side of the tank, then around the baf- 
fle and over the coils again. This gives 
rapid cooling and a uniform water 
temperature. The tank measures 28 
ft. x 20 ft. x 5 ft. 9 in. The coil 
has 5,400 sq. ft. of cooling surface. 

Using the “vertiflow” coils to pro- 
duce ice water and the ice water to 
cool the milk is practically the same 
as using direct-expansion of ammonia 
for cooling the milk, in that the ice 
water’ is not stored but circulated di- 
rectly through the cooler. To control 
the milk cooler temperature, it is only 
necessary to regulate the temperature 
of the ice water at 34 deg., which is 
done by putting compressors on the 
line, or taking them off, as the cooling 
load varies. 

Ammonia can not be used in the 
pasteurizing department, because New 
York City regulations prevent its use 
on the first floor or above. At 57th 
St., all the ammonia is in the base- 
ment, the only really safe place for 
it. Where ice water is not used to 
supply refrigeration on the upper 
floors, calcium chloride brine is em- 
ployed. 

Contributing also to economy in 
the plant is the huge ice field, with 
its 100-ton capacity. Measuring 120 x 
22.5 ft., this field contains 1,040 ice 
cans of 300-lb. capacity. The field is 
divided into two sections by a cross- 

(Turn to page 591) 
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How AIR CONDITIONING Is Used 


In Ripening 
and Storing 
Bananas 


Temperature, humidity and ven- 
tilation requirements must be 
adapted to desired length of 
ripening time and period of 





Exterior of banana ripening and storing rooms of Alex Kontos Fruit Company, 








storage. 


use in ripening and storing ba- 

nanas were recently installed by 
Alex Kontos Fruit Co., Inc., at Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. This improvement 
is in line with the experience of other 
fruit jobbers, and also with the results 
of research carried out by Fruit 
Despatch Co., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., and other interested 
concerns. 

These experiences and tests have 
shown that in air conditioning lies the 
solution of many of the problems that 
arise in curing and storing bananas. 
Temperature and humidity require- 
ments have been studied and those 
necessary for placing the fruit on the 
market in the best possible condition 
have been determined. 

The Kontos banana rooms were de- 
signed with these requirements in 
mind. Each room holds 14 carloads of 
the fruit. Insulation of the rooms 
consists of two layers of 14 in. cork 
board. There are doors at each end 
of each room, and these are of double, 
insulated construction. 

Refrigeration is of the direct expan- 
sion type. It is supplied by two 5.6 
ton Frick compressors and an 11.2 
ton Niagara condenser. 

Air conditioning can be carried out 
by unit conditioners in each banana 
room or by a unit installed outside the 
rooms, which are supplied by ducts. 
This latter method is used in the Kon- 


S:: AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS for 


‘tos installation, with ducts insulated by 


2 in. of cork. Each of the rooms is 
conditioned by a Niagara No. 212 
unit conditioner, connected to the room 
by short ducts. 
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Inc., in Birmingham, Alabama. 


By GEORGE H. WATSON 


Birmingham, Alabama 


It has been found by the Kontos 
Co. that this air-conditioning installa- 
tion enables it to hasten the ripening 
of fruit, or to hold it back, as market 
conditions dictate. Also, ripe fruit 
can be sold direct from the railroad 
car and green fruit removed to the 
storage rooms, thus saving demurrage 
charges. 


N GENERAL, the problem of treating 
bananas is one of heating or cool- 

ing, ventilating, and humidity control, 
during the time necessary to bring 
green fruit to the ripe condition, and 
then during storage until the fruit is 
sold. In this operation, both return and 
fresh air are circulated, the dampers 
being controlled manually in accord- 
ance with the operating cycle. 

When fast ripening is desired, the 
fruit is first warmed to 70 or 72 deg. 
F. (or until the temperature of the 
pulp reaches about 70 deg. F.). In 
warming, the temperature is raised at 
the rate of 2 to 3 deg. per hour. The 
humidity is maintained at 90 to 95 
per cent. After 24 hours, the tempera- 
ture is reduced to about 68 deg. F. and 
held until the bananas color. It is 
then reduced to 66 deg. F. and held 
there. Ventilation is not used during 
the first part of this fast-ripening 
process, the air being continuously re- 
circulated. Some ventilation is used 
after the fruit shows signs of coloring 
through, the amount being limited to 


3 or 4 changes of air per hour. 
This freshens the air and reduces the 
humidity. Ethylene oxide is used to 
hasten the ripening of the fruit when 
it is slow or uneven in coloring. Heat 
is supplied from electric strip heaters. 
This process requires 3 to 4 days. 
For ripening at medium speed, 5 to 
7 days are required. If the fruit is 
cool it is warmed to 64 deg. F. If it 
is above that temperature, it is cooled 
down to it at the rate of one degree 
per hour. The temperature is then 
held at this point, with humidity and 
ventilation regulated as in fast ripen- 
ing. Application of ethylene oxide is 
seldom required in medium _ speed 


ripening. 
For slow ripening, an average time 
of 9 to 10 days is needed. In this 


case, the fruit is gradually brought to 
a temperature of 60 to 62 deg. F. and 
then held there. Under no circum- 
stances should a higher temperature 
be used, even for a few hours. Tem- 
peratures below 62 deg. F. are not 
advisable for very thin fruit. Venti- 
lation should be used, consisting of 3 
or 4 air changes per hour. The hu- 
midity requirement is the same as for 
fast ripening. High humidity tends to 
slow ripening. The use of ethylene 
oxide is not necessary in slow ripen- 
ing. 

Storage of ripe bananas is carried 
out at temperatures varying from 56 
to 60 deg. F. with 75 to 85 per cent 
humidity. Three or four air changes 
per hour are generally used, except 
when a greater or lesser amount of 
ventilation is needed to regulate tem- 
perature or humidity. 
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> Conversion of waste material into 
profit is something that all food in- 
dustries would like to be able to do. 
And while all may not be able to 
duplicate the accomplishments of the 
citrus fruit industry, what that indus- 


try has done and how it did it are of | 


inspirational and practical value to 


Every Food Manufacturer 
and Engineer 





ISPOSAL OF FALLEN FRUIT be- 

D came quite a problem in the 

Florida citrus industry during 

the fruit-fly epidemic a few years ago. 

And two new industries were created 

by the citrus growers in meeting this 

contingency. Those industries are the 

manufacture of nitrogenous fertil- 

izer and the preparation of stock feed 
from citrus waste. 

The development of these new in- 
dustries involved more than a bright 
idea about what to do with a supply of 
unwanted material. It meant in both 
instances the development of new 
processes and the application of food 
engineering. Particularly difficult was 
the dehydration problem which had to 
be solved. 

The process of making fertilizer 
was developed because it required 
little equipment and afforded a quick 
way of disposing of a large amount 
of citrus waste. The first step, in fact, 
was simply to reduce “drops,” culls 
and citrus cannery refuse to pulp, this 
pulp being hauled immediately to the 
citrus groves. Spread over the ground 
in a thin layer, the pulped mass was 
found to have sufficient fertilizing 
value to warrant further development. 

Research on this problem was car- 
ried out through the facilities of 
American Cyanamid Corp. and a pro- 
cess perfected which has become the 
accepted practice. In this process the 
refuse is ground in a hammer mill 
equipped with a screen having #-in. 
perforations. Then the ground prod- 
uct is mixed with peat and cyanamide 
in the ratio of 2,000 Ib. of refuse to 
400 lb. of peat and 400 lb. of cyana- 
mide, the peat being added first and 
the cyanamide next. The purpose of 
the peat is to absorb moisture and re- 
duce losses of nitrogen through solu- 
tion and drainage. 

Mixing of the three materials is 
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Fig. 1—Flow diagram of process for making fertilizer from citrus waste. For ease 
of presentation only, gravity feed is shown, but this would not adapt itself to the 


- customary construction of citrus plants. 


done mechanically, preference being 
given to spiral types of continuous 
mixers. Concrete mixers can be used 
for batch operation, but they have the 
objectionable tendency of forming the 
material into small balls. 

From the mixers, the material is 
conveyed to piles about three feet deep, 
where it is allowed to compost. Con- 
siderable heat is generated in this 
process, and sometimes holes are 
punched through the piles with a 
shovel handle to facilitate its dissipa- 
tion. After one week, the composted 
material is cooled and then stored in 
large piles. 

The yield of fertilizer obtained from 
citrus waste varies considerably. As- 
suming the waste to be well drained, 
the yield from it should be from 1 to 
14 tons of finished fertilizer per ton 
of refuse processed. As can be seen 
from the flow diagram (Fig. 1), the 
power requirements of the process are 


very modest, with the exception of the 
hammer mill. This mill requires 25 
hp. in the average plant. 

Analysis of the finished product 
shows about 4 per cent ammonia. Its 
moisture content is sufficiently low— 
45 to 55 per cent—so that the material 
feels dry to the hand. The principal 
value of the fertilizer derives from 
its humus-forming material and its 
available nitrogen. But it also acts 
as a soil conditioner, making the soil 
more retentive of moisture and more 
porous to air. 

Development of the second by- 
product, cattle feed, was slower in the 
initial stages, but the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the product are now 
generally recognized and are exploited 
on a large scale by citrus exchanges, 
canneries and fruit-packing houses in 
California, Florida and Texas. 

The general method of processing 
the feed in Florida and Texas involves 
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WASTE 


Citrus fruit industry develops processes for fertilizer 
and feed. Solves difficult drying problem. 


By FRANCIS ROSSEAU 


Consultant on Food Dehydration 
Lyme, Conn. 


first the disintegration of the waste 
material, as in the preparation of fer- 
tilizer, then the removal of excess 
moisture. The Louisville Drying Ma- 
chine Co. has developed a lime-treat- 
ment process which greatly facilitates 
the dewatering operation by precipita- 
ting the pectinous material. The in- 


creased reduction in moisture content 
of the pressed material so treated 
makes possible substantial savings in 
the drying operation which follows. 
The chemical processing is made con- 


tinuous and takes place in steam- 
jacketed screw conveyors feeding the 
treated mass to a continuous Louisville 
press. 

This process of removing mechan- 
ically the moisture from citrus ma- 
terial is very difficult, especially from 
the peeling. The pores of the ma- 
terial seem to become sealed with 
increasing pressure with the result 
that the treated mass packs into water- 
tight layers. For this reason, the 
pressed cake seldom contains less than 
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Fig. 2—Flow diagram of process for manufacturing cattle feed from citrus waste. 
Gravity flow is shown for ease of presentation only. 
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75 per cent of moisture if the pectinous 
material has not been first precipitated. 


Following mechanical dewatering is 
drying, the final step in the process. 
This, too, represents quite a problem. 
The mass has a tendency to stick 
together; there are fine particles of 
pulp and fiber which dry faster than 
the coarser material and consequently 
are easily scorched; and it is neces- 
sary to maintain low drying tempera- 
tures. Low temperature is necessary 
if the vitamins and food value of the 
material are to be preserved. 

The dehydrating process is carried 
out in continuous dryers, this equip- 
ment being used for economy and to 
make possible the handling of a large 
tonnage of waste. Two general types 
of dryers are employed, the direct- 
fired rotary dryer and the steam-tube 
rotary dryer. In the former the prod- 
ucts of combustion are mixed directly 
with the drying air, the mixture com- 
ing in contact with the material being 
processed. In the steam-tube dryer, 
the drying air and the material in 
process both are heated by steam tubes 
within the shell of the dryer. 


The latter dryer has many advan- 
tages over the other for processing 
citrus waste. With it there is not the 
necessity of obtaining complete com- 
bustion to eliminate impurities from 
the drying air. Moreover, this unit 
permits drying at lower temperatures 
because it effects rapid evaporation. 
The temperature of the material is 
kept anywhere from 50 to 200 deg. F. 
lower than that of the incoming steam 
in the heater tubes by this quick 
vaporization of the moisture. Nor are 
those the only advantages. Since the 
air flow in the steam dryer is just 
that necessary to carry off the evapo- 
rated moisture, finer particles can be 
dried without being entrained in the 
air current. This reduced air circula- 
tion also permits lower stack tempera- 
tures and higher operating efficiencies. 


Higher fiber content and .greater 
water-absorbing qualities for steam- 
dried citrus feed are reported by 
Louisville Drying Machine Co. The 
material so dried will absorb five times 
its own weight in water in one minute, 
considerably more than will citrus feed 
dried in another manner. If the feed 
be exposed to water for twelve hours, 
the absorption increases to seven times 
the original dry weight. 

The steam-tube dryer is one of the 
most economical to operate because of 
the effective distribution of heat 
through convection, radiation and con- 
duction. A thermal efficiency test was 
made by the author on a Louisville 
rotary steam-tube unit operating on 
grapefruit peeling. In this test the 
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Two Louisville continuous presses with discharge end in foreground. Above, in 
background, are three horizontal conveyors; the upper two are steam jacketed for 
warming the waste before pressing. 





View of floor directly above the dryer. Dried material is brought up in bucket 
elevator at right and discharged into a bagging conveyor. 














Battery of four large direct-fired rotary dryers (8 ft. in diameter) which remove 
moisture from ground citrus hulls at plant of Rio Grande Valley Citrus Exchange, 
Weslaco, Tex. Furnaces supplying heat are in foreground. 
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efficiency was 85 per cent. On that 
basis, 0.69 lb. of moisture was evapo- 
rated per pound of steam consumed. 
Assuming that the moisture content of 
the dewatered citrus waste that is to 
be dried is 70 per cent, then for each 
ton of dried material produced, 4,667 
Ib. of moisture would be evaporated 
by the dryer. With the fresh waste 
at 70 deg. F., 5,260,000 B.t.u. would 
be required for drying 1 ton on the 
basis of 100 per cent thermal efficiency. 
A dryer with a thermal efficiency of 
85 per cent would require 6,200,000 
B.t.u. 

Additional economy in steam drying 
comes from the utilization of live 
steam for prime movers in the plant 
and exhaust steam for drying. The 
thermal efficiency of such an installa- 
tion, as reported by a leading manu- 
facturer of rotary dryers, was 60 per 
cent for the boiler, dryer and engine 
combined. This corresponds to the 
thermal efficiencies of direct-fired 
dryers when they are operating at 
normal load. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the tendency when using the 
direct-fired dryer is to overload it for 
the purpose of increasing the output. 
As a result, the operating efficiency 
drops enormously and very often is 
nearer 40 per cent than the reported 
figure. 

Whatever the drying process used, 
the new citrus cattle-feed industry is 
progressing at a rapid rate. Only 
recently a large citrus exchange in 
Texas installed a dehydrating plant 
having a capacity of about 900 tons of 
fresh peel and citrus waste per day. 
Incidentally, citrus meal is also find- 
ing an additional market as a chicken 
feed. 

The citrus cattle feed is an accept- 
able substitute for beet pulp, and at a 
considerable reduction in price. It can 
be fed in large quantities without 
injurious results, In fact, the coat of 
hair on cattle fed with it is thought 
by many to show exceptionally good 
condition and glossiness. 

There are other citrus byproducts 
than fertilizer and feed, but these have 
been commercialized for some time 
and are well known. Perhaps the 
most important other product is citric 
acid, made from lemons. A byproduct 
of this manufacture is citrus pectin 
powder, the jellying agent extracted 
from lemon and orange peels. It 
might be mentioned in passing that 
grapefruit peeling also constitutes a 
valuable source of high-grade citrus 
pectin. 

Other byproducts of the citrus in- 
dustry include essential oils, extracted 
from lemon, orange and grapefruit 
peelings ; marmalade stock; and wines. 
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Poultry Packers 
Put QUALITY Under Control 


Packaged ready-to-cook birds processed to meet high standards 


By 
GEORGE F. STEWART 
and 


HARRY E. DREWS 
Omaha Cold Storage Co., Omaha, Neb. 


aged ready-to-cook foods, dressed 

poultry has come under a critical 
consumer eye. It is exposed to a 
more exacting yardstick of quality 
than when marketed as a bulk com- 
modity. As an identifiable food, it 
must stand inspection. In market 
appearance as well as in satisfaction 
to the palate of the consumer, it must 
stand on its own virtues to become a 
repeat-sale item. Being a newcomer 
(Foon Inpustriges, June, 1937, page 
384), its goodness in flavor and eating 
qualities and its convenience in han- 
dling and preparation for the table 
are its stock in trade. 

Even though slaughtered and han- 
dled according to the best practice 
as outlined in (Foop Inpustrigs, Sep- 
tember, 1938, page 491), bulk dressed 


[: TAKING ITS PLACE among pack- 





> Several unit operations common to 
many food plants are discussed in 
this article. Among these are inspec- 
tion, washing, packaging, materials 
handling and freezing. The informa- 
tion given will be helpful to 

All Food Engineers 
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Specially selected birds are cooled to 32 deg. F. before going to 





drawing room for singeing and evisceration. 


poultry reaches the market largely in 
a chilled, undrawn state with heads 
and feet on, packed twelve birds in a 
box. In that state it is inconvenient 
for handling in retail stores, lacks eye 
appeal for impulse buying and is in 
danger of losing its place in the food 
budget of critical consumers. 

In stepping forward into the ranks 
of packaged foods, ready-to-cook poul- 
try has become a carefully graded 
product. It carries either government 
grade or a brand grade. It is evis- 
cerated—fully drawn with head and 
feet removed—and is sharp frozen to 
preserve to the consumer the highest 
state of eating quality for each bird. 
Finally, it is individually packaged in 
a protective and appearance-aiding 
wrapper. 

To promote consumer goodwill 
through brand identification, poultry 
packers, like other producers of pack- 
aged. foods, have become highly 
quality-control conscious. Also, be- 
cause of the competitive relation be- 


tween poultry and meats of medium 
to low price, control over production 
costs plays its part in the packing of 
ready-to-cook poultry. 

Production-cost control is largely 
dependent upon the efficiency with 
which the various unit operations are 
carried out. The operations that apply 
particularly to ready-to cook poultry 
are (1) grading to establish standards 
of quality based on either government 
or private specifications; (2) pinning 
and singeing; (3) evisceration; (4) 
wrapping and packaging; (5) freezing. 

In the process of becoming ready-to- 
cook poultry, dressed poultry is cooled 
to about 32 deg. F. prior to drawing. 
This step makes for easier handling 
and prompt freezing after drawing to 
check bacterial growth. In the cooled 
state, the birds hang from portable 
racks for inspection under good light- 
ing by trained graders. Birds selected 
for drawing meet standard specifica- 
tions in respect to freedom from pin 
feathers, heavy fleshing, amount and 
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distribution of fat and conformation. 
Hanging on an overhead conveyor, the 
selected birds go into the drawing 
room where the remaining pin feath- 
ers are manually removed and hairs 
are singed off by a gas flame. 

Evisceration is carried out upon two 
stainless Steel conveyor tables with 
trays that are steam-sterilized each 
trip around the circuit. This opera- 
tion involves making an incision in 
the posterior abdominal wall of the 
bird and drawing out the viscera as 
the bird lies in its individual pan. 
Then each bird passes before the gov- 
ernment inspector, who examines it 
and the attached viscera for evidence 
of disease and unwholesomeness. Un- 
fit birds are condemned and destroyed. 

After removal of heads and feet on 
a stainless steel receiver, the birds are 
transferred to the next eviscerating 
table. A skilled workman slits the 
neck skin and removes the neck from 
the bird before it passes to the main 
eviscerating table. This table has in- 
dividual stalls for the eviscerating 
operation as well as a pan conveyor 
system similar to the inspection table. 
The viscera are removed carefully by 
girls working on individual stainless 
steel trays placed at the side of the 
conveyor and upon which a stream of 
running water flows. 


pas the. eviscerating operation 
giblets are carefully removed and 
kept separate. Rupturing of the in- 
testines and gall bladder is avoided to 
prevent bacterial and bile contamina- 
tion of the carcass. The importance 
of this precaution is best understood 
when it is realized that at this point 
the bird is most vulnerable to bacterial 
infection and contamination most likely 
to deteriorate its good eating qualities. 
Early work by Dr. Mary Pennington 
showed that in undrawn birds during 
the first few days after chilling only 
a few thundreds of bacteria can pene- 
trate the intestinal walls to contami- 
nate the surrounding flesh, even though 
the bacterial content of the intestines 
is in the millions. 

After evisceration the birds are re- 
turned to the conveyor and moved 
along to a washing tank where high 
pressure water sprays clean out every 
trace of undesirable parts. Surplus 
moisture is removed by draining, and 
the cleaned, parchment-wrapped gib- 
lets are stuffed into the body cavity 
preparatory to shaping and wrapping 
the bird for packaging. 

Shaping, or molding, consists of 
tying the legs to the tail, locking the 
wing tips, shaping the neck and 
wrapping the bird in printed trans- 
parent cellulose. This is an operation 
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requiring skill if the finished bird is 
to have the best market appearance. 
If the bird or wrapping material is 
too dry, the skin of the bird will 
darken during freezing and shipment, 
and the wrapper will be loose and 
sloppy in appearance. By wrapping 
the birds in a slightly moist condition, 
the transparent-cellulose sheet can be 
stretched sufficiently to make a tight, 
attractive wrap. And this also reduces 
the tendency of the bird to “freezer 
burn.” Wrapping is still a manual 
operation as machines have not yet 
been developed to do the job satis- 
factorily. 

After wrapping, each bird is 
stamped with its net weight, is graded 
accordingly and is packed into a tele- 
scoped, waxed, fiber box for freezing. 
Freezing may be done by any one 
of several well known methods. How- 
ever, the open, sharp freezing (—5 to 
—30 deg. F., with or without fans) 
and the contact (between refriger- 
ated surfaces under pressure) (proc- 
esses are the most commonly used. 
Below-zero temperatures for rapid 
freezing are regarded as a require- 
ment for producing bright, fresh-ap- 
pearing poultry. Rapid freezing gives 
a lighter appearance to the final prod- 
uct than does slow freezing. When 
the birds are retailed in frozen con- 
dition, this appearance factor is of im- 


portance because of the eye appeal. 


When freezing is done by a direct- 
contact method or by air blasts, pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent dehy- 
dration or freezer burn. One of these 
precautions is the use of moisture- 
proof material for wrapping before 
freezing. On the other hand, where 
conventional methods of freezing are 
used (closed boxes and no circulation) 
a lightly constructed box with at least 
one surface heavily waxed is generally 
sufficient. The waxed, double-walled, 
telescoped box has served admirably 
for freezing and marketing purposes. 

Use of a moistureproof wrapper is 
imperative when the poultry is to be 
retailed from low-temperature frozen 
food cases. Otherwise, the skin of the 
bird will dry out and take on a hard, 
pocked appearance. However, when 
the retailing is done from the ordi- 
nary display case (40 to 50 deg. F.), 
this moistureproof wrapping material 
provides a surface for moisture con- 
densation during the thawing of the 
bird. If allowed to form, the con- 
densed moisture masks the pleasing 
appearance of the bird. 


alana of ready-to-cook poul- 
try may be carried on. from 
frozen food retail boxes which main- 
tain a temperature of 0 deg. F. or 
below. At this temperature, the 
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storage and delivery to the retailer, 
packaged poultry has many advantages 
over bulk dressed poultry. These ad- 
vantages include: (1) Saving of 
transportation cost for unused portions 
(heads, feet and intestines). (2) 
Convenience to consumer who buys the 
bird as a_ brand-identified product 
ready to hand across the sales counter. 
(3) Promotion of sanitation in retail | 
markets, as no messy drawing at point 

of sale is done. (4) Accuracy in 
weights, each bird being marked for 

net weight when wrapped before | 
freezing. (5) Preservation of good 

eating qualities at fresh-flavor peak. 
(6) Convenience in packing to pro- | 
vide small units for retail stores. (7) 
Attractiveness in display to provide 
heightened eye appeal to prospective 
buyer. (8) Excellent keeping quali- 
ties that make possible the holding of 
stocks throughout the week at retail 
stores. 








Eviscerated birds are thoroughly washed in high-pressure spray for removal of 
y blood spots, viscera particles and air-borne microorganisms. 
$ 
r. 





keeping quality of the poultry is not 
a serious problem if the transporta- 
tion from factory to distributor and 
retailer has been carried on under ade- 

quate refrigeration. 
At present, a large volume of ready- 
to-cook poultry is retailed from ordi- 
1. nary meat display cases at tempera- 
- tures around 40 deg. F. Under these 
“ conditions, pock-marking, because of 
. dehydration, is not a problem but the 
e keeping time is limited to several days. 
Wrapping in a _ nonmoistureproof 
transparent cellulose provides a more 
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attractive package than does the moist- The food-plant engineering that has 










ureproof grade, particularly when made these eight advantages possible 

thawing is taking place. has advanced poultry packing from a 

Through the controls and checks ex- back-of-the-store side line to an indus- 

Rapid freezing to get best results requires ercised in the selection of the birds try housed in up-to-date plants oper- 
temperatures from -5 to -20 deg. F. and in processing, packaging, freezing, ated under contro!led conditions. 
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How Fine Is 


FINE GRINDING? 


A new method of testing chocolate, cocoa powder, and 
other fat-containing materials helps to set specifications or 
standards for fineness of grind for both makers and buyers. 


OQUAAUCUNLAALSUOUAUUbNOUAANLUN 





AUAUBAAAANAADAAAAANALEUAASU CUCU A AAAS 


INENESS is frequently an impor- 
p= physical quality in determin- 

ing the fitness of some materials 
for specific food uses. Means of deter- 
mining this quality have value to the 
maker of the material as a production 
control method and to the user as a 
step in controlling the quality of his 
product. 

When the material under test is a 
dry powder, sieves with screens of 
standard construction and mesh size 
are most generally used and serve the 
purpose well, whether the material is 
forced through the screen by shaking 
or brushing. The percentage relation- 
ship of the coarse particles remaining 
on the screen to the weight of the 
sample tested indicates the degree of 
fineness of grind and serves as a guide 
to the suitability of the material for 
the intended use. 

When the material is a fat-contain- 
ing one, the screen test is open to 
criticism if not unusable. Much de- 
pends upon the fat content of the 
material under examination. 

In the case of chocolate and other 
high-fat materials, microscopic exam- 
inations have taken the place of the 
screen test. Often a micro-projector 
or a photo-micrographic camera is 
enlisted to aid in the microscopic ex- 
amination. (A. A. Lund, Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, March, 1938, page 
20.) However helpful the microscopic 
examination may be, it cannot be re- 
lied upon because of the extremely 
limited portion of the sample that can 
be seen in a microscopic field and be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting the 
particles properly distributed in a field 
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By LEO FREUNDLICH 


Hooton Chocolate Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


to make accurate examination pos- 
sible. The method is particularly in- 
adequate when any properties of the 
material under test are to be expressed 
in relation to its fineness. 


OR DETERMINING and evaluating 

fineness in fat-containing materials 
I have found that the following pro- 
cedure gives satisfactory results. 

Instead of sieves or a micro-projec- 
tor, the essential piece of apparatus is 
a metal filtering cup having the shape 
and size of a laboratory crucible and a 
bottom of screen of standard con- 
struction and mesh size commonly 
used in sieves for the determination of 
fineness in dry powdery materials. 
The screen is preferably made from 
bronze wire. The cup is preferably of 
any metal to which the screen may be 
attached by soldering. However, sol- 
dering is not essential as the screens 
may be fitted to the cup by means of 
a flange. 

The screens may be of such mesh 
designation as wanted. At present I 
am using cups with 100, 200, and 300 
mesh screens. 

The cup with the finest screen of 
interest in the case of the test being 
made is set into a suction flask by 
means of a rubber washer, adapter 
or any other suitable device. Ten 
grams of chocolate, solid or, prefer- 
ably, melted, are weighed in a tared 
100 cc. lipped glass beaker. About 20 
cc. Halowax Oil #1000 are added and 
the chocolate is disintegrated by heat- 
ing to about 130 deg. F., mixing and 
stirring constantly with a glass rod. 
If the chocolate is melted, mix thor- 


oughly before applying heat. Filter 
the contents of the beaker through the 
cup, stirring the screen of the cup 
with the glass rod to promote pas- 
sage of the fine particles. Very mod- 
erate suction may be applied but is 
not necessary. Wash first with several 
portions of Halowax Oil, always stir- 
ring the contents of the cup, then 
wash quickly, first with two small 
portions of perchlorethylene, then 
with two small portions of carbon 
tetrachloride and immediately place the 
cup in a preheated drying oven. Each 
portion of solvent used for washing 
is also used to transfer the disinte- 
grated chocolate quantitatively from 
the beaker into the cup and each por- 
tion should be heated in the beaker 
to about 130 deg., F. (The tempera- 
ture can be estimated, as more or less, 
within a considerable range, does not 
matter. ) 

In place. of Halowax Oil, diethyl- 
phthalate or any other solvent giving a 
comparable result may be used. To be 
suitable the vapor pressure of the 

- solvent must be low and it must per- 
mit quick filtration. 


HE DRY CUP is permitted to cool in 

a desiccator. The residue is brushed 
with a 1 inch flat brush until not more 
than 2 milligrams pass the screen per 
minute. The residue is then weighed 
hy difference and expressed in per 
cent. 

If desired, the residue is transferred 
into a coarser cup, and again brushed 
until not more than 2 milligrams per 
minute pass the screen. Again the 
residue is weighed by difference and 
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Detail of 
Filtering Cup 
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Filtering 
flask .__ 


Filtering cup with screen and assembly of cup and flask used in deter- 
mining fineness of grind in fat-containing materials. 
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is then expressed as a per cent. 

When desired, the residues may be 
freed of sugar and other water sol- 
uble substances by washing on the 
screen with water after the fat is 
removed. To speed up drying the 
water wash is followed by an alcohol 
and then with an ether wash. While 
some of the water soluble material 
may be cocoa or similar material, it is 
substantially sugar. When greater ac- 
curacy is desired, the usual recog- 
nized analytical methods should be 
used for the determination of the 
sugar content of the residues. 

Standards for the percentage of 
chocolate or other fat-containing ma- 
terial passing a definite screen mesh 
can be readily established for any type 
of material made or bought. 

If the material under test is a co- 
coa powder or a similar relatively low 
fat-containing powder, 10 grams of 
the material is weighed into a 400 cc. 
glass beaker and enough hot water is 
stirred in to make a smooth uniform 
paste. After about 300 cc. more hot 
water is added and the solids stirred 
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into full suspension the contents of 
the beaker are poured into an 8-in. 
diameter sieve having a screen of the 
desired mesh fineness. Cold water from 
a faucet is run upon the residue on 
the screen until no more cocoa mate- 
rial passes the screen. Part of the 
wash water is used to transfer the 
powder material to the sieve in a 
quantitative manner. 

The residue on the screen is rinsed 
back into the beaker with water and 
poured into a filtering cup with the 
same mesh screen as used on the 
sieve. After the transfer to the cup 
has been made quantitatively with 
water, the residue is washed several 
times with small quantities of alcohol 
and then several times with ether pre- 
liminary to the application of moder- 
ate heat in a drying oven. 

Net weight of the dried residue is 
calculated as the fat-free water in- 
soluble portion of the cocoa powder 
or material under test. In the case of 
cocoa powder about 30 per cent of 
the fat-free material is water soluble. 
Consequently, the percentage of coarse 


cocoa in the 10-gram sample used is 
obtained according to the formula 


1000W 
0.70 (100-f) 


W = Weight of coarse fat-free, water- 
insoluble residue in grams. 

f = per cent cocoa butter content of 
the powder. 

As in the case of the chocolate, the 
residue material may be transferred 
to a coarser screen and further eval- 
uated after brushing if desired. 

An alternate procedure for cocoa 
powder may be followed by weighing 
1 gram of the powder into the filter- 
ing cup and placing it in a cool room 
for at least 5 minutes. After brush- 
ing with a soft brush until less than 
2 milligrams material pass the screen 
per minute, the net weight of the 
oversize residue may be determined by 
deducting the tare weight of the cup 
from the total weight of cup and resi- 
due. To express in per cent of the 
sample used, multiply the net weight 
of the oversize residue by 100. 

In some instances, more or less than 
1 gram of the powder may be used. 
In that case the residue percentage is 
obtained by using the formula: 


100 W 
S 


W is the net weight of oversize in 
grams. 

S is the weight of the sample in 
grams. 

While the details of the methods 
given apply particularly to chocolate 
and to cocoa powder, the filtering cup 
with the screen bottom may be con- 
veniently used for testing almost any 
material for fineness of grind by fol- 
lowing suitable modifications of the 
test. 





Per cent residue = 





> While some of the procedures 
followed to determine certain prop- 
erties or qualities of raw materials, 
or goods-in-process, border on 
laboratory technic, they are of value 
to production men as another yard- 
stick for evaluating or a means of 
controlling the quality of the 
producis they make. 

Fineness of particles in materials 
made or used is of such importance 
throughout food manufacture that 
the methods described in this article 
have value to 

Most Food Manufacturers 
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More About 





Chocolate Viscosities 


Dorchester, Mass.—In accordance with 
intentions stated in my letter published 
in Foop INnpustriEs, January, 1938, 
we have compared Dr. Freundlich’s 
method of viscosity determination 
(Foop Inpustries, November, 1937, p. 
630) with our method for chocolate 
coatings. 

The difference between the two 
methods may be summarized briefly. 
By Dr. Freundlich’s method a quan- 
tity of chocolate is melted at not ex- 
ceeding 130 deg. F. for a plain dark 
sweet and at not exceeding 115 deg. F. 
for a milk chocolate. The tempera- 
tures usually range from 105 to 115 
deg. F. The chocolate may be melted 
directly in the McMichael viscosity 
cup or placed in the cup in a molten 
state. In either case, it is cooled to 
95 deg. F. and a reading taken on the 
McMichael viscosimeter using a No. 
24 wire, a 2-cm. diameter plunger im- 
mersed 3 cm. in the chocolate, and a 
35 r.p.m. turn-table rotation. 

By the method we use the choco- 
late is melted in the same manner as in 
Dr. Freundlich’s method, except that 
we do not exceed 120 deg. F. for plain 
dark sweet and 115 deg. F. for milk 
chocolates. The melted chocolate is 
cooled to 100 deg. F. at which tem- 
perature the viscosity reading is made. 
We use a No. 27 wire, a 2-cm. diam- 
eter plunger immersed 2-cm. in the 
chocolate, and a 20 r.p.m. turn-table 
rotation. The obtained viscosity read- 
ing is multiplied by 2. 

Our check tests show the following 
comparisons in viscosity determina- 
tions : 

Ratios of 
W. yd C.’s 


y Walter By Dr. 
Chocolate Boker Co. Freundlich’s Freundlich’ s 


Number Method Method Results 
Rashe ses 488 128 3.81 
Beteseees 306 83 3.68 
Bi ts%05 6 362 98 3.69 


On the basis of the calculated ratios, 
one degree McMichael by Dr. Freund- 
lich’s method is equivalent to an aver- 
age of 3.73 degrees McMichael by the 
Walter Baker Co. method. 

We carried the viscosity determi- 
nations a step farthér using the Walter 
Baker Co. method, but in one case a 
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New method of determination 


No. 27 wire and in the other case a 
No. 32 wire. All the determinations 
were made on “ice-coats”, to see if 
greater accuracy could be obtained by 
using a No. 32 wire. Our results 
were as follows: 


Viscosity Viscosity No. 27 

** Ice-Coat "’ by No. by No. wire to 
Number 27 wire 32 wire No. 32 
Lstbche sls cuwk oe 21 213 10.1 
BR ahernre's apes 9 94 10.4 
Diveacsoscueee 13 131 10.1 


On an average one degree McMichael 
on a No. 27 wire is equivalent to an 
average of 10.2 degrees McMichael on 
a No. 32 wire. The method used for 
“ice-coats” varies slightly from the 
Walter Baker Co. method described, 
in that the 2 cm. diameter plunger 
was immersed 4 cm. in the chocolate 
and the reading used as indicated in- 
stead of being multiplied by 2. 

The significance of this second test 
is that with very careful manipulation 
and by the use of a No. 32 wire, the 
viscosity of an “ice-coat” can be de- 
termined to within several tenths of a 
point as compared to that obtained 
with a No. 27 wire. The reading of 
One wire under the same set of con- 
ditions can be compared with those of 
another wire by the following equation 
which gives the ratio of the viscosity 
readings of one wire in respect to 
those of another. 

M° factor (within small error allow- 


ance) = (S : 
~ \d2 
di = diameter of the No. 27 wire. 


d2 = diameter of the No. 32 wire. 
M° = degrees McMichael. 


adet 

Re =, 

REACTION S 
(Y, 


(AyS a 


‘ hp., 64 per cent; 


Upon applying the equation to the 
two wires in question (No. 27 and 
No. 32) we obtain: 


0.0141 
M° factor = —— 
= 10.15 


a result that bears out the ratio deter- 
mined in actual practice within the 
limit of a small degree of error. 
By the use of this equation, which 
was given us by Joseph Stanley of the 
A. Cleary Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J., and using the diameters of Nos. 
27 and 32 wires as given in Eimer 
and Amend Bulletin No. 280, page 8, 
one can determine the gage of the wire 
or wires most suitable for determining 
the viscosity of the particular type of 
chocolate to be tested-—BENJAMIN J. 
ZENLEA, Chief Chemist, Walter Baker 
& Co., Inc., Dorchester, Mass. 


= (1.7848)* 


Larger Machines More Efficient 


Newark, N. J.—The points brought 
out under the above title in a recent 
number of Foop INDUSTRIES are well 
worth bearing in mind, because they 
apply to nearly all types of machines. 

Take, for example, electric machin- 
ery. The size of the electric motor has 
much to do with its efficiency. The 
smaller the motor the lower the ef- 
ficiency, usually. The average effi- 
ciencies of generators and motors at 
full load are about as follows: 

Direct-current generators 50-kw., 
90 per cent; 100-kw., 91 per cent; 
1,000-kw., 93 per cent. Motors: } 
5 hp., 80 per cent; 
15 hp., 84 per cent; 30 hp., 90 per cent; 
150 hp., 92 per cent, Alternating gen- 
erators; 50-kva., 90 per cent; 100-kva., 
91.5 per cent; 500-kva., 94.5 per cent; 
1,000-kva. and over, 95 per cent. 
Motors: 1 hp., 76 per cent; 10 hp., 85 
per cent; 100 hp., 90 per cent; 200 hp., 
92 per cent. 

The same is true of steam engines, 
turbines, diesel engines, gas engines, 
gears, power transmission, belting, etc. 
In fact, the writer knows of no in- 
stance in which a small machine has 
proved to be more efficient than a large 
one.—W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. | 
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Food Distribution 


LOCKER PLANTS... 
A New Food Industry 


Part I 
By IVAN C. MILLER 


Distribution Editor, Food Industries 


were produced commercially, 

sportsmen preserved their fish, 
birds and game for use after the hunt- 
ing season by a process now called 
“Sharp Freezing.” This freezing of 
foods for the individual has become 
an industry, national in scope, known 
at present by several names, “refrige- 
rated food locker service,” “cold stor- 
age locker system,” and “frozen food 
locker system.” The plants providing 
this service are generally called 
“locker plants.” 

Locker plants have grown out of 
the need of the individual for a better 
method of preserving foods of his own 
production. The sportsman and the 
farmer were the two who most needed 
an improved method of holding fresh 
meat and poultry in preserved condi- 
tion for future use. 

At first, low temperature storage 
plant owners accommodated friends 
by providing small space in a low tem- 
perature room for the storage of 
frozen game and meat. The results 
brought requests for storage space 
from others who learned of the ad- 
vantages of freezing meat to be con- 
sumed months later. Thus a profit- 
able sideline developed for a few 
plants with available space in low 
temperature storage rooms. In the 
last few years this sideline has become 
the major function, often the only 
function of many refrigeration plants. 

The first users of the cold storage 
warehouse for the storage of products 
for family use, stored these foods in 
baskets and boxes bearing tags of 
Ownership. These were stacked on 
the floor, one on top of another. Later 
shelves with compartments were built 
on which renters stacked their baskets 


l ONG BEFORE quick-frozen foods 
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Modern frozen food locker plant in Oklahoma. This is a full service plant. 


and boxes. Wooden lockers soon fol- 
lowed. These eliminated petty pilfer- 
ing as well as avoidable mistakes. 
They were, however, crude and un- 
sightly—scarcely the equipment on 
which to build a growing business. 
The real expansion of the industry has 
come in the last four years with the 
introduction of the enameled steel 
locker. 

Low temperature refrigeration space 
is rented to individuals for storage of 
their own frozen foods in at least 32 
of the States. However, not all of 
these plants are modern. The table 
shows the number of locker plants for 
each state. Included in this list are 
many basket plants as well as the 
new type of steel locker plants. The 
size of these plants varies from those 
having ten to twenty patrons up to 
those serving as many as 1,500. This 
list by states is only an approximation 
which, however, does give an_ indi- 
cation of the distribution of locker 
plants and the areas where they are 
concentrated. No list can be accurate 
for long. The growth of locker plants 
is too rapid. 

Many estimates have appeared in 
print, placing the number of locker 
plants as high as 3,000 and the number 
of families using locker facilities as 


high as from 800,000 to a million. 
Most authorities consider these esti- 
mates high even though they cover 
all the heterogeneous groups large and 
small, which provide low temperature 
refrigerated space for individual use. 
The number of plants which can be 
correctly classed as locker plants in 
the modern conception is not over 500. 
The first locker plants, started more 
than twenty years ago, began as side- 
line projects in ice companies and 
creameries. A large percentage of 
the locker plants in recent years have 
been built, not in connection with an 
established business, but as separate 
business enterprises launched only to 
provide low temperature storage space 
in which individuals could store frozen 
foods for family use. The accom- 
panying table, the result of a survey 
of 136 plants, indicates the types of 
business with refrigeration equipment 
which have added locker plants to 
their other operations and also the 
percentages of operations which have 
been started primarily to furnish 
locker service to individual patrons. 
Locker plants may be classified in 
two groups according to whether they 
are operated in connection with estab- 
lished businesses requiring refriger- 


(Turn to page 568) 
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ESTS MADE with the cooperation 
of both independent and group 
retail organizations to determine 

the promotion value of women’s 
magazine food pages have been re- 
ported in earlier issues of Foop 
Inpustries. These tests have proved 
two facts. Retailers generally wel- 
come this type of display poster more 
than other types, and cooperate in 
giving it an opportunity to produce. 
This type of poster, made by mount- 
ing reprints of the illustrated food 
pages of the women’s magazines, pro- 
duced pronounced increases when 
used to stimulate sales. 

As a result of these tests, Foop 
INDUSTRIES arranged with the wo- 
men’s magazines to obtain advanced 
proofs of these pages. The purpose of 
obtaining these advanced proofs is 
to describe and illustrate the forth- 
coming food pages of the women’s 
magazines so that manufacturers 
whose product or products are among 
those featured may obtain ready-for- 
use posters bearing reprints of the 
food pages and place them in the 
hands of retailers at or about the 
same time the magazines reach their 
readers, 

Mounted reprints of these food 
pages (single pages on 14x22 in. 
poster board, spreads on 28x22 in. 
poster board) may be obtained from 
the magazine ready for use at the 
following prices: 


Single Page 
1,000 to 1,999 inclusive each.... 15¢ 
2,000 to 2,999 inclusive each.... 12¢ 
3,000 and over each....... Sees oe 


Two-Page Spread 


1,000 to 1,999 inclusive each.... 25¢ 
2,000 to 2,999 inclusive each.... 18¢ 
3,000 and over each........... 16¢ 
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Woman’s Home Companion 
food pages for November 


Manufacturers may either corre- 
spond with any one of the magazines 
direct, if interested in food pages 
appropriate for their products or 
write to the distribution editor of 
Foop INDUSTRIES. 

Each poster will carry the printed 
line “As seen in the November issue 
SLOT TT es as 
The manufacturer’s own selection of 
caption or “selling slug” such as, 
“Try these recipes suggested by 
W oman’s Home Companion,” 
“Thanksgiving is Turkey Time,” 
“Holiday Season is Here,” etc., will 
be printed at the top of the poster. 
No poster will bear the name of the 
manufacturer or his trade brand. 
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ated equipment or whether they were 
established primarily to provide locker 
service for the storage of the indi- 
vidual’s frozen foods. They may be 
classified also according to the type 
of service rendered to patrons— 
“limited service” or “complete 
service.” 

Limited service locker plants are 
usually operated in connection with 
an established business such as an ice 
plant, creamery, or cheese factory. 
In these locker plants, one room is 
maintained at a temperature from 0 to 
10 deg. F. In this room, provisions 
are made for families to store their 
own supply of frozen foods, in bins, 
baskets or lockers. Each renter places 
in his storage space whatever he 
chooses, whenever he chooses, and 
withdraws his frozen food products 
at will. Even left-over fried chicken 
and roast beef find their way into 
some of these lockers. With the 
scant instructions, if any, furnished 
locker patrons, and with the variable 
temperatures employed at the start 
of this industry, it is little short of 
miraculous that the industry survives. 
Yet year after year, farmers plunk 
down the $5 to $10 rent, fill their 
baskets or lockers with meat, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables and thankfully 
pocket the $25 to $100 annually saved. 
The greatest number of locker plants 
offer only limited service. 

The customers of the limited service 
type of locker plant are mostly farm- 
ers, many of whom live 10 to 30 
miles away from the plant. What 
considerations can induce farmers liv- 
ing 10 to 30 miles from a locker plant 
to become patrons and to continue 
year after year carting their daily 
meals to and from a locker plant miles 








Interior view of locker plant showing five tier lockers. These lockers are in 
rooms generally held at a temperature between 0 and 10 deg. F. They have a 
frozen food capacity of between 250 and 300 lb. each and are rented to patrons 


by the year at from $8 to $12. 


from home? Farm families usually 
butcher their own meat and smoke, 
salt or can it for future use. Fruits 
and vegetables likewise are canned. 
These products are kept on the farm 
ready for immediate use, not in the 
cold storage plant many miles away. 
However, many farm families consist- 
ently use and admittedly prefer the 
frozen foods from the locker plant 
miles away, to the food produced by 
their own industry and kept on the 
farm. 


Since the adoption of the truck and 
automobile as necessary farm equip- 
ment, some member of the farm fam- 
ily comes to town every week, bringing 
in farm products for sale, carrying 
out supplies for the farm. Those 
families with frozen foods in locker 
storage carry out a week’s supply of 
frozen foods when returning from the 
weekly trip to town. Often a neigh- 
bor brings home the weekly frozen 
food supply for several adjoining 

(Turn to page 590) 





Lobby of a full service locker plant showing frozen food cabinet 
in which commercially frozen foods are displayed. Frozen foods 
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are offered to locker patrons at wholesale plus a brokerage. Prices 
on commercially frozen foods are below prevailing retail prices. 
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a food company executive to de- 

cide whether to operate his own 
paint shop, have this work done out- 
side or have a painter come in on 
contract. Yet it is important that the 
proper decision be made, because 
painting is a sizable portion of total 
maintenance expense. To bring out 
points bearing on this problem, the 
symposium below is presented. 


I Is NOT SO SIMPLE as it seems for 


One-man Shop Uneconomical 


There is no question but that painting 
and body work are becoming very siz- 
able items in connection with the total 
maintenance of motor vehicles, this 
being on account of traffic hazards 
rather than the type of materials or 
method of application. 

Regarding the economy of a com- 
pany operating a paint shop for trucks 
and commercial cars, there is no ques- 
tion but what certain large concen- 
trated fleets can operate their own 
paint and body shops more economic- 
ally than going to outside shops for 
such work. However, the small loca! 
fleet cannot afford to operate any type 
of paint shop. A one-man shop is not 
economical. Neither does it turn out 
good work, as any one man that is 
good enough to do refinishing is too 
good to do the ordinary clean-up work. 

The difficulty in a two-man shop is 
that the average small fleet cannot 
maintain a uniform volume of work, 
as the majority of paint work is done 
in the spring and fall months. 

Under certain circumstances, it can 
be more economical to have contract 
painters work on the premises. This 
only, however, in cases where paint 
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shop facilities are available due to 
abandoned space. Under no circum- 
stances would it pay to set up special 
paint facilities in an attempt to bring 
in contract painters. 

It is never advisable to attempt me- 
chanical body repair work in the same 
department with painting. These of 
necessity must be separated both from 
the physical and supervision stand- 
point. And here again you are con- 
fronted with the problem of steady 
volume. However, a body repair man 
can be diverted to other work fairly 
successfully and can be developed into 
a handyman as a mechanic, which may 
prove beneficial for certain small-fleet 
shop operations, having in mind that 
this type of man could patch a roof, 
put in a floor board, put on a tail 
gate and so forth. 

As far as major body work is con- 
cerned, particularly where a great deal 
of metal work is involved, we find 
that same can be handled more effi- 
ciently and economically through out- 
side repair shops—F. L. FAULKNER, 
Automotive Department, Armour & 
Co., Chicago. 


Advises Farming Out Work 


As to whether it pays to paint trucks 
at the plant or farm out the work, this 
depends entirely upon the size of the 
fleet, labor districts, building facilities, 
and so on. It is entirely impracticable 
where small fleets are concerned. And 
usually one can pay a slight premium 
for custom work, as competition keeps 
painters alert as far as quality of the 
work is concerned. Their prices, es- 
pecially in an industrial community, 
are not relatively too high. Except in 


When Does It Pay 
To Operate a Paint Shop? 


What 
food executives 
say about it 


cases of very large fleets, 1 would say 
to farm the work out. 

Again, the same situation exists as 
to repairs—large fleets can afford their 
own shops, whereas small fleets had 
best be confined to general mainte- 
nance work and leave body building 
and so forth to custom builders—W. A. 
GrpBons, Progressive Dairy Products 
Co., Racine, Wis. 


Favors Body Repair 


We feel that it is economical for a 
company to operate its own paint shop 
for motor vehicles, providing the com- 
pany has ten or more trucks or com- 
mercial cars. To operate a small paint 
shop of this type would require one 
man. As for body repair work, we 
would say that it can be done in the 
company’s own shop at less money if 
the company has a shop equipped to 
do it—T. C. McCatu, President, Gib- 
son Canning Co., Gibson City, IIl. 


50 to 60 Trucks for Shop 


We believe that it is economical to 
operate our own paint shop, a fleet of 
50 to 60 trucks being ideal for a com- 
pany-owned shop. A foreman who is 
capable of lettering and a helper who 
can do spraying are enough personnel 
for a paint shop of this size. Contract 
painter’s work is not satisfactory. 

Body repair work, with the excep- 
tion of possible fender repair, is not 
advisable in a small paint shop.— 
P. S. Harmon, Managing Director, 
Simmons & Hammond Mfg. Company, 
Division of General Ice Cream Corp., 
Portland, Me. 
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Specialized Body Design 


Lowers Delivery Cost 


Baker also obtains increased route sales from inno- 


vations that display his products more attractively 
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Close-up of a housewife selecting bakery products from a traveling show case on 
wheels in the form of an International 1%4-ton, four-cylinder engine route truck 
with glass-fronted drawers inside the body, as operated by Lang’s Bakery, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. The small engine employed where speed is not essential has 
reduced route costs and the unusually good display of all the items in the bakery 


line has increased route sales, 


duce distribution costs in the food 

industries, bakers are turning more 
and more to specialized trucks and 
specialized bodies to reduce route costs 
and increase route sales. The spe- 
cialized truck and body shown here- 
with is an excellent example. 

To understand the meaning of the 
word “specialized” as applied to trucks, 
it is perhaps best to go back to the 
days when trucks first replaced horse 
wagons. In those days the truck user 
had to select from the truck manufac- 
turer’s standard models that model 
which most nearly suited his needs. 

These standard models in the vari- 
ous tonnage capacity sizes were com- 
promises as to wheelbase, body dimen- 
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sions, engine size and horsepower best 
suited to average requirements, were 
they the hauling of wood, coal or ice 
or the delivery of milk or bread. Ac- 
cording to the weight of load to be 
carried, the chassis was the same. It 
was fitted to the industry in which it 
was to be used by the construction of 
the body mounted upon it. The coal 
dealer used a coal body and the baker, 
a bakery body. 

These vehicles served their purposes 
reasonably well. However, the users 
in some industries, notably milk and 
bread, with their multistop, relatively 
short-mileage routes, realized by ex- 
perience that these trucks left many 
things to be desired. It was both hard 
and slow for the driver to serve his 


route. In many cases the truck was 
far overpowered for the work to be 
done and this resulted in high fuel 
costs. 

The above conditions led to the 
eventual development of the low-aisle, 
stand-up or sit-down driven trucks 
now offered as standard models by 
many of the truck manufacturers. 
With the eclipse of the early four- 
cylinder engines by sixes and eights 
because of better balance and smoother 
running, many of the low-aisle route 
trucks were equipped with the newer 
engines, which provided more power 
than required. 

Now the trend on short, multi-stop 
retail routes, where speed is not 
essential, is back toward the small, re- 
designed four-cylinder engine because 
of the saving in fuel costs where the 
engine is idling for such a high per- 
centage of the route time. Such a 
truck is the Lang bakery truck shown 
on these pages. 

It is an International Model D-5, 
4-ton truck with a small four-cylinder 
engine and a standard DB type Inter- 
national body especially adapted to 
localized interior details and con- 
structed to meet the truck owner’s spe- 
cific requirements. A fleet of these 
vehicles is operated by Lang’s Bakery, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., in the house-to- 
house sale of bakery products. 

Aside from the special features of 
the chassis itself, the body is highly 
specialized by a new construction 
which literally takes the showcase to 


. the customer. This is done by a series 


of drawers with glass fronts. 

As shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the body is divided 
into three parts. These consist of a 
compartment near the top with sliding 
doors; two pull-out drawers at the 
bottom and in between, fifteen glass- 
fronted, pull-out drawers arranged in 
three crosswise rows, with five drawers 
in each row. Loaves of bread are car- 
ried in the upper and lower compart- 
ments and cakes, jelly-rolls and other 
of the various Lang baked goods in 
each of the drawers. 
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With the type of customer served indicated by the typical homestead in the 
background, this view of the Lang house-to-house bakery truck shows its general 
make up; the low-floor driver’s aisle and low entrance step which makes it easy 
for the driver to get in and out of the body. Also note the change purse on the 


driver’s left hip. 


On city, small town and rural routes 
where the custom is for the housewife 
to come out on the sidewalk to pur- 
chase vegetables, meats, fish and 
bakery goods, this Lang glass-fronted 
shelf arrangement permits the house- 
wife to see the fresh, clean bakery 
products without the necessity of the 
driver-salesman removing them for in- 
spection. The variety of the goods 
offered and their attractive display has 
increased sales to old customers and 
helped to secure new ones. 

In addition to the sales advantage 
of the drawer arrangement, it satisfies 
two other important requirements. 
These are the carrying of the various 
items without breakage in transit and 
the avoidance of contamination of 
goods by dust, which is always pres- 
ent in the air and which is an espe- 
cially important consideration in the 
rural areas with dirt roads. 

While all of the products are 
wrapped in transparent cellulose sheet, 
the tightly-fitting drawers serve as an 
additional means of keeping dust off 
the packages. This is aided by still 
another feature of the body construc- 
tion, namely a solid rear end with no 
doors or openings of any kind. Thus 
no dust stirred up by the truck while 
running along the road can find its 
way into the body from the rear. On 
the run from the bakery to the first 
stop and between long stops on the 
route, two-part folding doors at each 
end of the driver’s crosswise aisle may 
be closed to keep blowing dust out of 
the front of the body. 

For use on any portions of the route 
where it is not the custom for the 
housewife to come out on the sidewalk 
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to select her goods, the driver is pro- 
vided with a conventional fiber basket 
with a handle and also a special three- 
tray carry-all shown in the illustration 
at the bottom of this page. This carry- 
all has a usual handle and the edges 
of the trays or shelves have slightly- 
projecting enclosing bands which 
serve to keep the goods from sliding 
off onto the ground if the driver is 
careless and does not keep the trays 
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level when carrying them to the 
housewife’s kitchen door. 

The use of this carry-all permits 
the driver to take into the customer’s 
house a larger number of the items in 
his line than can be carried in the con- 
ventional, one-bottom type of basket 
unless the products are piled on top 
of each other. Such piling is unde- 
sirable because of possible breakage of 
the items on the bottom; lack of ade- 
quate display, and excessive handling 
of the goods. 

Another feature of the body is the 
size of the lettering of the Lang name 
on each side. This is made small 
enough to permit the use of special 
sale advertising signs slipped into 
metal frames on the body sides and 
to permit the two-part, drivers-aisle 
doors to be folded back against the 
body on the outside without covering 
up the company name. 

The type of Lang truck shown here- 
with is but ont of a total fleet of over 
200 trucks, mostly operated out of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The Lang company, which 
was established in 1840, also sells its 
products in the nearby cities of 
Niagara Falls, Batavia and James- 
town. Various types of route trucks 
are employed, according the route 
mileage and type of customer served; 
but the specialized travelling show 
case on wheels depicted on these two 
pages has met the requirements of 
lower route costs and increased route 
sales. 





By the use of small lettering for the company name, the latter is not covered 
when the two-part door is folded back against the outside of the body. There 
is also room for the special sale sign placed in the metal frame at the rear of 
the body side panel. Note the special, three-tray carry-all inside the body, used 
by the driver to take into the customer’s kitchen a larger number of bakery items 
than can be carried in the conventional, one-bottom basket. 
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Merchandising 
HINTS AND HURDLES 


Can Company Employs Puppets 


AT THE CONVENTION of the Associated 
Coffee Industries, held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., in September, the 
American Can Co. gave the first pub- 
lic showing of their educational film 
on coffee, entitled “Jerry Pulls the 
Strings.” This film of puppet actors 
and actresses pictures the historical 
growth of the coffee industry includ- 
ing a trip through a modern coffee- 
roasting plant where coffee is vacuum 
packed in cans. This 40-minute 
marionette film is to be _ released 
through the Can Company’s Home 
Economics Department to schools, 
churches, and club groups. The suc- 
cess of this enterprise may open up 
not only a new method of promoting 
sales, but also a new method of pro- 
moting consumer understanding and 
good will. 


Co-Ops for Pea Canners 


THE PEA CANNERS, facing a heavy 
carry-over and falling prices and a 
frozen pea competition which cannot 
be ignored, have formed an association 
known as “The Canned Pea Marketing 
Cooperative.” The objectives of this 
newly formed association are to im- 
prove market conditions in the canned 
pea industry through the collection 
and dissemination of statistical data, 
through the promotion of uniform 
grades and standards, by keeping a 
running check of shipments and bal- 
ances, by estimating price ranges, and 
in general by developing better mer- 
chandising and marketing of canned 
peas. The canned pea marketing co- 
operative is an open-price association. 


A Double-Edged Sword 


THE NEW Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, passed by Congress on 
June 25 of this year, to become effec- 
tive one year from date, has had the 
expressed disapproval of some food 
manufacturers and but half-hearted 
lip service from other manufacturers 
who secretly disapprove the act. 
True, the act may work considerable 
hardship on some food manufacturers, 
but it is a double-edged sword and can- 
not fail to bring some definite benefits 
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Scene from American Can Company’s filmed puppet show which promotes coffee 
and vacuum packed cans. 


to the industry. The law permits 
the Secretary of Agriculture on his 
own initiative or upon the request of 
a substantial portion of the industry, 
to hold public hearings and, after due 
procedure, establish standards for any 
food product. This should only handi- 
cap materially those known to the 
industry as “chiselers.” 

The new law requires every manu- 
facturer of food products whose prod- 
ucts move in interstate commerce to 
subject his plant to Federal Govern- 
ment inspection. This prerogative was 
denied the Federal Government under 
the old law of 1906. Some food manu- 
facturers take exception to this part 
of the law on “general principles” 
considering the law an invasion of 
rights, secretly counting the possible 
cost necessary to put their plants “in 
condition.” The meat packers ob- 
jected strenuous!y when federal in- 
spection was thrust upon them. Few 
meat packers under federal inspection 
would part with the service today. 
Here again the law is a double-edged 
sword. It must be admitted that many 
food plants are not sanitary. The 
food manufacturer who employs a 
high standard of sanitation in plant 
and product is at a disadvantage com- 
peting with plants which avoid the 
expense of proper sanitation. 

The law will affect adversely the 
undesirables in the industry. This 


new Food law together with the law 
resulting from the Wheeler-Lee Bill, 
will steal the thunder of those who 
reap a neat income at the expense and 
irritation of food manufacturers by 
condemning the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct before consumer audiences. The 
manufacturer whose products conform 
to the new laws should have little to 
fear from these agencies. These laws 
are double-edged swords. It will be 
but common sense to keep the sharp 
edge towards the enemy. 


Industry Agreement 
Can Boomerang 


THE CALIFORNIA CLING PEACH 
AGREEMENT was launched with the 
high hope that it would bring order 
out of the chaos the industry was fast 
approaching. When the peach agree- 
ment was launched something had to 
be done. The situation was little less 
than desperate. The carry-over was 
excessive and prices were ruinous. 
Those participating in the agreement 
attempted to determine the average 
cost of producing canned cling peaches 
and to place a price floor that would 
prevent sales at a loss. The price for 
No. 24 peaches was pegged at $1.55 
a case, to be in force until Aug. 1, 
1938. 

When the agreement went into 
effect wholesalers, anticipating a price 
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drop, delayed buying and reduced in- 
yentory to a minimum, knowing a 
price reduction would follow at the 
end of the price-control period. Dur- 
ing this period, jobbers did not push 
peaches, and retailers used stock on 
hand and then bought but sparingly. 
The result of this attitude on the part 
of the middleman effected a shift of 
consumer buying to competing canned 
fruits, especially pineapple. 

It is no mark of astuteness to know 
that markets are maintained more 
easily than regained. The result of 


_ this whole situation is that California 


packers of cling peaches will limit 
output this year to some 5,000,000 
cases, smallest pack since 1918, which 
will bring the stock on hand including 
the largest carry-over in history, to 
10,600,000 cases. Furthermore, grow- 
ers will receive about $12 a ton for 
raw fruit instead of the $40 they got 
last year. This situation follows on 
the heels of a market drop to $1.20 
per case for choice grade California 
cling peaches, the lowest since 1932. 

The results of the $12 per ton price 
to growers has impelled an official 
demand by the California Farm 
Bureau Federation to the . United 
States Department of Justice for an 
immediate investigation of the char- 
acter of organization and operation 





CONSUMER SIZE ORANGE CRATE 


[ Food Distribution 


by the Canners Industry Board. The 
canners are in an aggravated position 
with producers on one side, disgrunt- 
led with low prices, and financing 
banks on the other side hesitating to 
advance sufficient money to go very 
deeply on purchases without some 
assurance that there will be a bottom 
under the sales price on the new can- 
ned pack. 

Probably little in this whole situa- 
tion could have been anticipated. 
Having happened, it is something for 
other branches of the food industry, 
anticipating a similar operation, to 
cogitate over. 


Shifting Distribution 


WHEN WE THINK OF CANDY, nuts and 
carbonated beverages, we are more 
likely to associate those products in 
our minds with drug stores than with 
grocery stores. A commodity analysis 
of retail food sales in Pittsburgh, 
taken from the Census of Distribu- 
tions, reveals some surprising facts 
as to where consumers buy certain 
foods. Grocery stores, this analysis 
reveals, sold more candy and nuts 
than drug stores—more than variety 
stores, and approximately as much as 
candy stores. The latter are not to 
be confused with confectioneries. It 
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An unusual new container, one of the first major improvements in citrus shipping 
boxes in more than three decades, is being placed on the market by California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. It is a combination wholesale-retail box, the original, 
regulation-size package breaking down into halves, quarters and even eights for 
retail sales. The whole arrangement is comparatively simple. By lifting out a 
metal clasp on each end and two ordinary staples, with a tool furnished free to 
dealers, the box breaks up into many attractive retail packages, each like a 
miniature crate of oranges. The quantity of fruit is stamped on each fractional 
unit, and is delivered by this method untouched from packer to consumer. Special 
scored cleats on the units permit easy opening by hand. 
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The food sales of chain drug stores in- 
creased 6% during 1937 according to a 
report of the Department of Domestic 
Commerce. Not only did volume in- 
crease but new products were added to 
the drug store line. What will be the 
drug store’s attitude when grocery stores 
sell ice cream as a staple grocery item? 


is not unusual to associate bottled 
beverages with the drug store. How- 
ever, in Pittsburgh, more than 50 per 
cent of bottled beverages was pur- 
chased in grocery stores and meat 
markets while only 10 per cent was 
purchased in drug stores. More than 
half the bakery products were sold by 
grocery stores and less than one-third 
by bakeries. 

There is a growing tendency to 
associate prepared meals with the drug 
store. However, the figure for the 
percentage of prepared meals sold in 
drug stores is surprising. Pittsburgh 
drug stores sold more prepared meals 
than the cafeterias, more than twice as 
many as the hotels, considerably more 
than the !unch counters and lunch- 
rooms, and 60 per cent as many as the 
restaurants. 

Fountain and ice cream sales have 
always belonged to the drug store and 
confectionery. The drug store has the 
bulk of fountain and ice cream sales 
in Pittsburgh, but the grocery stores 
makes an impressive showing. The 
sales through grocery stores were 
greater than the sales through restau- 
rants, greater than the sales through 
“fountain lunches.” Fountain and ice 
cream sales in Pittsburgh grocery 
stores were over $100,000 per year. 
The commodity index for the United 
States also presents some surprising 
facts. Grocery stores sold more 
cigarettes and tobacco than candy and 
nuts, more than poultry and approxi- 
mately as much as milk and cream. 
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Food Distribution 


Peel-Off Beer Cap 


A BOTTLE CAP, extensively used in 
European countries, has _ recently 
been introduced here. Pfeiffer beer, 
product of Pfeiffer Brewing Co., De- 
troit, is capped with their new alu- 
minum top which requires no other 
opener than fingers. Although the 
cap seals against the pressure of 


beer and carbonated beverages, the 
metal of the cap is soft enough to 
permit peeling by hand. This type 
cap is used in European countries 
to seal jars containing olives, 
pickles, jams, marmalades and 
spreads. Both here and abroad the 
cap is used for capping milk bottles. 


Malted Milk with Vitamin D 


PacKARD Foop Propucts’. Co., 
Brooklyn, has recently added another 
to its family of chocolate drink 
powders, “Packard Vitamin D 
Malted Milk,” the new member, con- 
taining 114 units of Vitamin D per 
oz., comes packed in 2 lb. compression 
lid round cans, gayly lithographed in 
brown, red and yellow. The com- 
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pany’s hot chocolate powder is 
packed in 24 Ib. square cans litho- 
graphed ‘red and white. 

Another member of the family, 
chocolate flavored malted milk with 
yeast, comes in squat 24 lb. pebbled 
brown glass jars. All three con- 
tainers have 33-in. openings permit- 
ting easy access to contents. 

All are consumer packages. 


New Canned Apple Rings 


CANNED WASHINGTON STATE 
APPLES, sliced into rings ready to 
serve in salads or desserts, have made 
their appearance on the Eastern mar- 
ket under the brand name “Lily 
White,” trade name of Macy’s, New 
York City. 
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The PLANT NOTEBOOK 


Space Economy in Power Drives 


Modern methods of power trans- 
mission include several different means 
of avoiding space-consuming layouts. 
Very often a re-arrangement of an 
occasional drive, making it more com- 
pact and at the same time more effi- 
cient, will save much space. 

It has always been possible to use 
a chain of some type for a short cen- 
ter drive, and modern chain drives 
are improvements over older types. 
The most encouraging part of the en- 
tire outlook in this matter, however, 
is the ease with which a truly compact 
belt drive can now be arranged. The 
multiple V-belt drive can be and is 
operated on very close centers. Added 
to this is the possibility of using the 
so-called floating motor drive, in which 
the motor is mounted on a base piv- 
oted in such manner as to maintain 
proper belt tension through the weight 
of the motor. Slight lengthening of 
the belt on a short center drive of this 
type, due to humidity conditions or to 
natural belt stretch, does not change 
the efficiency, for the pivoted motor 
base will either give or take as the 
belt shortens or lengthens under vary- 
ing conditions. — JoHn FE. Hy er, 
Peoria, Il. 


Methods of Icing 
Refrigerated Cars 


Experiences of meat packers and 
others using refrigerated freight cars 
have shown that the use of compressed 
ice briquets is a satisfactory method 
for keeping the cars cool. Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, is using the 
method and, with products needing 
temperatures below 32 deg. F., are 
mixing the briquets automatically with 
salt. This is accomplished at the time 
that the ice is placed in the car 
bunkers, the salt being fed in at the 
same time in the correct proportions. 
The salt compartment can be seen in 
the illustration at the side of the 
briquet bin. 

This method of icing is also in use 
at the Austin, Minn., plant of George 
A. Hormel Co. 

In operating, a freezer is used which 
is in general like a cylindrical tank. 
The walls of this tank are made up of 
a series of tubular rings. These rings 
are flooded with liquid ammonia, which 
produces a freezing temperature on 
the interior walls of the tank by its 
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Ice briquet storage bin with small salt compartment at the right. 


evaporation. Water, introduced into 
the freezer, forms a thin coating of 
ice on the walls. Revolving scraping 
arms continuously remove this ice, 
which drops in the form of fine 
crystals into a storage bin. Briquets 
are made from these ice crystals in a 
briquetting press. These briquets can 
be varied in weight from 2 oz. each to 
something over 14 lb. each, according 
to requirements of the cooling to be 
done. 

From the briquetting press, the ice 
briquets are conveyed to a storage bin 
directly above the track. Gravity feed 
is then used to fill the bunkers of the 
refrigerated cars. 

Definite advantages of the method 
lie in its low labor requirement and 
in the fact that the whole installa- 
tion requires much less space than is 
usually needed for an ice plant. An- 
other advantage is that the loss in 
handling is less than with can ice or 
crushed ice. 

The ice briquets have the same 
refrigerating value as can ice, that is, 


about 144 B.t.u. per lb. The moisture 
content is about the same as that of 
other forms of ice used in car cool- 
ing.—J. E. Huser, Nashotah, Wis. 


Chimney Discharges a Factor 
in Quality Control 


Other than oil and atmospheric 
dust, smoke, cinders and flyash are 
perhaps the greatest single source of 
dirt contamination of materials in 
the process of manufacture. These 
solid products of combustion may 
come from the plant boiler installation 
or from the chimneys of plants in the 
immediate vicinity. In either case 
steps should be taken to eliminate this 
cause of poor quality or spoilage of 
product. 

Complete air-conditioning equip- 
ment, having filters for dirt removal, 
is the best solution of this problem, 
and is usually necessary when at- 
mospheric pollution originates in areas 
not under control of the plant manage- 
ment. Discharges from the plant’s own 
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stack can be minimized by a program 
of modernization and attention to 
some of the finer details of furnace 
and boiler operation. Where air filters 
are not used, the benefits of any steps 
in this direction are obvious. If filters 
are installed, much of the trouble and 
expense incidental to frequently clean- 
ing this equipment can be avoided by 
reducing preventable flue dust to a 
minimum. 

In general, gas, oil, and anthracite 
coal fired boilers, when supplied with 
sufficient air for complete combustion 
of the fuel and handled with a reason- 
able degree of intelligence, produce 
very liftle dirt. Soft or bituminous 
coal fired by hand, with stokers or in 
pulverized form, is the chief offender. 

Stoker and pulverized fuel fired 
boilers should be equipped with some 
form of cinder and flyash catchers. 
While cinder emission from stokers 
can be partially controlled by careful 
operation, 60 to 90 per cent of the 
ash in pulverized coal is necessarily 
discharged from the furnace in the 
form of flyash and requires flue gas 
washers or mechanical separators to 
prevent it from reaching the stack. 
There are numerous devices on the 
market today that perform this func- 
tion satisfactorily. 

Some of the operating pointers 
whose observance will reduce cinder 
and other unburned carbon from soft 
coal fired furnaces are tabulated below. 


Stokers. 

1. Avoid holes in the fuel bed so 
that high velocity streams of air will 
not pick up cinders. 

2. Clean combustion chambers and 
other points where cinders accumulate. 

3. Check suitability of coal and coal 
size to the type of stoker and furnace 
design. 

4. Control underfire air and fuel 
bed thickness so that enough air is 
provided to consume all soot and 
smoke forming gases generated by the 
fuel bed. 

5. Introduce enough air over the 
fire at a velocity sufficient to insure 
thorough mixing and burning of all 
combustible gases not burned with 
underfire air. 


6. Keep baffles in good condition so | 


that short circuiting of hot gases does 
not nullify the precipitation of refuse 
into cinder hoppers where changes in 
flow direction occur, 


Pulverized Fuel. 


1. Adjust burners and air supply so 
that sufficient turbulence is induced in 
the furnace thoroughly to mix fuel 
and air. 

2. Adjust flame shape until maxi- 
mum efficiency with lowest unburned 
carbon loss is obtained. 
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Method of constructing grout box and applying it when mending leaks in fitting 


with cement. 


3. Check fineness of pulverizer out- 
put. Large particles are often carried 
out of the furnace before they are 
completely burned. 

4. Provide sufficient air for com- 
plete combustion. 

5. Clean cinder hoppers, breechings 
and stack bases frequently. 

6. Keep baffles in good condition. 

Hand fired boilers, while producing 
very few cinders, usually smoke ex- 
cessively. This is particularly true 
when starting fires, adding coal or 
cleaning the fuel bed. 

As a general rule, substitution of 
oil, gas or mechanical coal firing will 
do away with these troubles. In the 
very few cases where modern firing 
devices are not justified by fuel sav- 
ings, furnace design and method of 
firing must be given consideration. As 
this subject is somewhat involved, 
reference to the Bureau of Mines 


publication “Hand Firing Soft Coal © 


Under Power Boilers” is recom- 
mended to those interested in smoke 
prevention—S. H. CotemMan, Roan- 
oke, Va. 


Cement Seals Leaks 
In Suction Lines 


When a break occurs in a suction 
pipeline, as a result of its being 
cramped, twisted (or for any other 
reason), the fitting involved is likely 
to spring a leak and to remain a 


leaker, unless something definite is 
done to seal it. 

Because of the fact that the suc- 
tion on the line causes an inward flow 
of air, it is possible to apply cement 
to the fitting. The suction in the pipe 
will then draw this cement into the 
cracks or other leak channels that are 
present. The suction pump must be 
kept going on the line while this is 
being done. 

A method of applying this cement 
to an ordinary coupling in such man- 
ner that the fitting is entirely sub- 
merged in the cement, is shown in the 
accompanying sketches. A small grout 
box is made so that it will fit up 
against the pipe and embrace it as 
shown and at the same time two slide 
gates are slid down into the ends of 
the grout box behind cleats. This 
allows the pipe and fitting to be en- 
tirely submerged in a wet cement slop 
or grout, without it getting out of the 
box. Agitate the grout with a small 
naddle or stick for a few moments. 
Then shut off the pump and allow a 
moderate amount of time for the 
cement to set. The process can be 
repeated if testing shows more cement 
to be needed. 

To repair a leak in an elbow, tee, 
valve, or other fitting, the same pro- 
cedure is followed, only the grout box 
is modified in construction to accom- 
modate the part being repaired—JouHNn 
E. Hyer, Peoria, Ill. 
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Food 


Equipment News 





REVIEW OF FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES, AND SUPPLIES 





Time Schedule Clock 


A DEVICE that will remind an operator 
of as many as 48 duties or operations 
over a 12-hour period is being 
marketed by Remind-O-Clock Corp., 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
This clock can be set to sound a 
buzzer at any number of desired 
times and also to switch on a red 
alarm light. It is fitted with connec- 
tion for electrical appliances, so that 
it can be used to turn equipment on 
or off automatically, according to a 
predetermined time cycle. 


Floor and Tread Material 


A NON-SLIP MATERIAL for floors and 
stair treads is being manufactured by 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
It is made by applying electric 
furnace abrasive grains to cast iron, 
bronze, aluminum or nickel silver, by 
a special process of casting which 
bonds the grains uniformly to the 
metal. This material is highly resist- 
ent to corrosion and its non-slip prop- 
erties are unaffected by water, oil or 
other slippery liquids. 


Quick Freezing Unit 


POULTRY FREEZING units for New 
York dressed poultry have been stand- 
ardized by Z Pack Corp., Chas. H. 
Welling & Co., Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. One of the 
models is designed to handle 400 
fowl per hour. It is a three tier 
machine, with overall length of 34 
ft., width of 4 ft., and height of 7 ft. 
The average freezing time is 14 hours, 
the equipment being suitable for a 
size range all the way from broilers to 
turkeys. 

This machine is an insulated tunnel 
through which boxes of poultry move 
on conveyors on three different levels 
at a predetermined speed. The opera- 
tion is automatic. Machines of larger 
or smaller capacities are obtained by 
building the unit longer or shorter, 
all the other elements remaining the 
same, 
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Rectangular Tin Labeler 


PNEUMATIC SCALE’ Corp.,  Ltp., 
Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Mass., has 
developed a high-speed automatic la- 
beler for use with rectangular spice 
tins and canisters, or similar contain- 
ers. This machine will label plain tins 
automatically and efficiently after the 
filling operation, enabling the manu- 
facturer to avoid the use of litho- 
graphed or pre-labeled tins. 

The labeler can be adjusted to ac- 
commodate a different size of con- 
tainer in less than twenty minutes. 
Its capacity is over 60 cans per minute. 





Package Heat-Sealing Plates 


HEAVY DUTY SEAL-PLATES in three 
styles, for sealing packages wrapped 
in heat-sealing cellulose sheet, wax 
paper and other materials that can be 
sealed in this manner, have been placed 
on the market by Oliver Machinery 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

These seal-plates have cast iron 
tops, and in other ways are designed 
for heavy duty performance. One 
style is a single plate of portable de- 
sign, for resting on a table or coun- 
ter. This may be used singly, or built 
together in groups. Another design is 
a single plate for flush mounting in 





Heavy duty seal-plate of the “slide” 
type. 


the top of a counter or table. The 
third type is called the “slide” type 
and has inclined plates for approach 
and off take. 


Automatic labeler for filled, rectangular tins. 
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Continuous weigh feeder for dry, bulk materials. 


Continuous Weigh Feeder 


AN AUTOMATIC, continuous weigh 
feeder for providing a steady flow of 
dry-bulk materials by weight per hour 
has been developed by Syntron Co., 
Homer City, Pa. It is available in 
sizes having capacities from 25 Ib. to 
25 tons per hour. It is made up of a 
vibratory feeder conveyor discharg- 
ing onto a constant speed belt con- 
veyor suspended from a scale having 
sensitive electric valves. A constant 
load, by weight, is maintained on the 
belt conveyor by the speeding up or 
slowing down of the discharge of the 
vibratory feeder, which is controlled 
by the electric valves. These valves 
function on slight under-weight or 
over-weight movement of a scale 
beam. 

The scale functions purely as a 
scale, exerting no mechanical power to 
operate its electric control valves. The 
vibratory feeder is of the pulsating, 
electro-magnet type. 


Paint for Wet Surfaces 


Wet-X-HALE Paint Compounp Co., 
15 Moore St., New York, N. Y., is 
manufacturing a paint that can be 
directly applied to surfaces wet with 
rain, fog, dew or condensate, whether 
inside or outside. When the paint is 
applied, ingredients which it contains 
absorb all the moisture that was on 
the painted surface. With the ab- 
sorbed water, these ingredients then 
come to the outer surface of the paint 
film and there evaporate, taking the 
water away at the same time. This 
action is said to occur with no peeling 
or blistering of the paint. When set 
and dry, the paint film then resists the 
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penetration of water. It is also said 
that this paint, by its action, protects 
iron and steel surfaces from rust. 


Scale Trucks 


HAND LIFT FACTORY TRUCKS equipped 
with scales are being produced by 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 30th 


i 





Scale truck 


St., Chicago, Ill. These are available 
in three capacities: A light duty, 
2,500 lb. capacity scale truck equipped 
with a dial scale; and 3,500 Ib. and 
5,000 lb. trucks with beam scales. 


Process Timer 


ZENITH E vectric Co., 607 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl., has brought out 
a timer that has one large 24-hour dial 
and a 1-hour dial cam. Two pointers 
connected with an electrical contact 
arm ride each dial. Segments are cut 
in the 24-hour dial at the periods 


when signal is to operate. The 1-hour 
dial cam has slots at each 15-minute 
period. At each 15-minute period, one 
pointer drops into a slot on the 1-hour 
dial, but cannot make a contact until 
the preset time is reached on both 
dials. Then both pointers drop at 
the same moment, ringing the signal 
for a predetermined time. 

Four types are offered. Type P-2 
has time periods set at the factory ana 
signal operates for 5 seconds, or as 
predetermined. Type P-524 is similar, 
except that time periods can be set 
or changed at any time. Type P-24A 
is like P-24, except that the operating 
period is adjustable from 1 to 15 
seconds. Type P-524A is similar to 
type P-524, but has adjustable oper- 
ating period from 1 to 15 seconds. 


Diesel Engine 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has added to its line a six-cylinder, 
66-hp. industrial diesel engine, Model 





Diesel engine of 66 hp. maximum 
capacity. 


D-4600. This engine is designed for 
use in driving industrial equipment or 
for connection to a generator. It can 
carry a sustained load of 50 hp. 


Scoop Truck 


FoR HANDLING any type of container, 
including crates, boxes, cases, or bar- 
rels, Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 
Thirtieth St., Chicago, Ill., has de- 
veloped the Scoop truck. This is de- 
signed so that the load comes directly 
on the wheels and axle, not on the 


‘truck operator’s arms. It is of welded 


steel construction, 191 in. wide and 53 
in. high. Wheel diameter is 6 in. 
Hyatt roller bearings are used. 





Scoop truck for handling containers. 
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BOOKLETS 


Food Plant Equipment 


CoNVEYING EQUIPMENT—AIl types 
of conveyors for the dairy industry— 
roller, chain, vertical lift and special 
types—are covered in an 8-page bul- 
letin published by Standard Conveyor 
Co., North St. Paul, Minn. 


CORROSION RESISTANT EQUIPMENT 
—General Bulletin O-1 of the Haveg 
Corp., Newark, Del., is a catalog of 
processing equipment giving descrip- 
tions, applications, specifications and 
resistant properties of Haveg 41 and 
Haveg 43. 


Dairy Propucts EQUIPMENT — 
American Machine Co., 414 Wal- 
bridge St., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
issued bulletins describing dry milk 
machines and the “Sheldon” freezer 
for ice cream. 


GRINDING—Jabez Burns & Sons, 
Inc., llth Ave. and 43d St., New 
York, N. Y., have issued the Series 
25 and the No. 26 Burns Granulator 
Bulletin showing equipment for grind- 
ing and merchandising coffee. 


MEAT PACKING EQuIPMENT—High- 
lights of “Boss” developments dealing 
with the latest improvements in cut- 
ting, grinding and stuffing operations 
are illustrated in reprints of recent ad- 
vertisements published by The Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., 1972 
Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT—The Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., Inc., 200 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., has 
published an 8-page illustrated cata- 
log of pressure vessels and fabricated 
plate work such as bubble towers, 
auto-claves, cylinders, flash towers, di- 
gesters, tanks. 


Plant Accessories 
and Supplies 


ELectric Morors—In two new bulle- 
tins, one entitled “Streamline Protec- 
tion” and the other entitled “Asbestos 
Protected,” U. S. Electric Motors, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., describe some of 
the features of the inclosed motors 
which it builds. 


ELectric Morors—‘“Polyspeed” vari- 
able speed alternating current electric 
motors are announced by _Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., Ampere, 
N. J., in Bulletin No. 251. 
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FEEDWATER TREATMENT—In a new 
12-page bulletin, American K.A.T. 
Corporation, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York City, describes its compound for 
the treatment of boiler water. 


Fitter Aip—“Dicalite” filter aid of 
diatomaceous silica is described and 
specified in a bulletin entitled “Dicalite 
Aids to Industry,” published by The 
Dicalite Co., 120 Wall St., New York, 
X.Y, 


INDUSTRIAL ELEctric TRucks—EIl- 
well-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a pocket-sized booklet 
of 32 pages illustrating various types 
and models of factory trucks, tractors 
and cranes. 


LupricATtionN—E, P. Houghton & 
Co., Third, America and Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a reprint 
of an article entitled “Lubrication in 
the presence of moisture,” telling how 
to deal with this difficult industrial 
problem. : 


Paint MAINTENANCE — Wailes, 
Dove-Hermiston Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y., has issued 
“Bitumastic Visual Index,” a chart for 
checking up on the paint maintenance 
of the industrial plant. 


PuMPING EQuIPMENT—Self-priming 
centrifugal pumps, designed for hand- 
ling 600 to 20,000 gal. of water per 
hour, are discussed in Bulletin No. 3000 
by the Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Pumps — Deep well centrifugal 
pumps, of the submersible motor-driven 
type for industrial service are described 
by American Marsh Pump, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., in a 4-page bulletin, No. 
265. 


SpeeD Repucers—In Catalog No. 68, 
the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill., describes its JFS variable 
speed reducer transmission and shows 
applications of this device. 


STEAM TrAPS—In Bulletin T-1733, 
Yarnall-Waring Company, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., discusses the 
design and application of its impulse 
steam traps. 


Unit Coo_ters—Bulletin 70, Niagara 
Blower Co., 6 East 45th St., New York 
City, describes the “dual” cooler which 
is used both for cooling milk after it 
leaves the pasteurizer and for holding 
the bottled milk storage room at correct 
temperature. 


BULLETINS 


Trucks, Tractors 
and Accessories 


Dairy TrRucKs—“Serving the Dairy 
Industry” is the title of a folder pub- 
lished by the General Motors Truck & 
Coach Division, Pontiac, Mich., de- 
scribing equipment for hauling and 
delivering dairy products. 


REFRIGERATED TRUCK Bopirs—Four 
types of refrigerated bodies for truck 
delivery service, including automatic 
frigeration bodies, automatic with 
partial hold-over, hold-over electric re- 
frigeration, and hold-over ammonia 
refrigeration, are described by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. in 
Bulletin GES-1547A, 


Truck INSULATION — “LK” cork- 
board for insulation of all types of 
truck bodies is the subject of a folder 
issued by Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Lancaster, Penn. 


TrucK ‘TRANSPORTATION — Four- 
wheel-drive trucks for highway work 
in the heavy duty trucking field are 
described in a booklet, “FWD Trucks 
for Multi-Purpose Duty,” by The 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis. 


Control Equipment 


ControL INSTRUMENTS—The Celect- 
ray pyrometers of the high speed photo- 
electric type, for use in control of bak- 
ing and other ovens and furnaces, are 
described in Catalog No. 1101D_ by 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & Nos- 
trand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENT BoArps — Standard 
practice in control board design is de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 222, 22-page 
illustrated publication of The Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


REMOTE CONTROL INSTRUMENTS — 
Photographs and chart records illus- 
trate Bristol’s Metameter system for 
telemetering and remote automatic 
control in Bulletin No. 506, Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Materials of Construction 


MATERIAL FOR EQUIPMENT CON- 
STRUCTION—‘Worth Looking Into—A 
Record of Material Facts From Food 
Plants” is the title of a 24-page illus- 
trated bulletin published by The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y., dealing with the use 
of Monel, nickel and Inconel metals. 
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ann INVENTIONS 


New DISCOVERIES 





FOOD ENGINEERING 





To Get Sterile Re-Use Containers 


WASHING OF RE-USE CONTAINERS in- 
volves the dual problem of getting 
them clean and sterilizing them. Hard 
waters aggravate the problem because 
of the formation of a film of calcium 
and magnesium soaps. These, how- 
ever, can be prevented from forming 
by the use of suitable chemica!s in 
the wash water. These chemicals con- 
vert the calcium and magnesium into 
soluble, but non-ionizable, compounds, 
thus “sequestering” them. They sim- 
ply will not precipitate. Such chemi- 
cals are sodium metaphosphate, sodium 
metasilicate and related substances. 
They greatly aid the cleaning opera- 
tion, but the problem of sterility still 
remains unanswered. Should a steril- 
izing chemical such as sodium hypo- 
chlorite be used at the same time? 
This investigation indicates that the 
use of such an auxilliary germicide is 
open to question as long as an alkaline 
detergent having film-preventing prop- 
erties is used. A proper detergent 
alone is as good a germ remover as 
the detergent plus germicide. 
Digest from “Sanitary Value of Sodium Meta- 
war in Dishwashing.” By Hall and 


chwartz, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
30, 23, 1938. 


Electrolysis as a Tool 
In Sugar Refining 


IMPURITIES in cane juice or molasses 
can be effectively removed by elec- 
trical precipitation, as disclosed in 
Austrian Patent 152,309 (granted Jan. 
25, 1938, to Hugo Wertheim, “Elact” 
Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische Appa- 
rate G.m.b.H., Vienna). The appara- 
tus for this purification process 
comprises an anode cell, enclosed 
within a diaphragm and filled with a 
solution of a neutral. salt, and a 
cathode cell, also enclosed within a 
diaphragm and filled with an alkaline 
solution. The neutral salt in the 
anode cell may be a salt of aluminum 
or magnesium, or of one of the alka- 
line earths. When the electric cur- 
rent passes through this set-up, the 
impurities in the juice or sugar solu- 
tion are separated from the solution 
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as a flocculent precipitate which is 
easily removed from the liquid, by 
filtration or other suitable method. 
The liquid is then perfectly clear and 
in excellent condition for its subse- 
quent use, whether as molasses or in 
the production of sugar from cane 
juice. 


How to Sterilize Pipe 
Lines and Rubber Hose 


TO STERILIZE PIPE LINES, at regular 
intervals the pipe is filled with hot 
soda (Na:CO;) or caustic (NaOH) 
solution, then flushed out with disin- 
fectants or steam. 

For rubber hose the treatment must 
be different because of the rough in- 
terior surface. The foregoing treat- 
ment will still leave as many as 1,000 
organisms per cubic centimeter of 
sterile wash water. Reason: a tight 
film deposits on the inside of the hose 
which must be removed mechanically. 

Recommended procedure is first to 
soak in caustic soda, then “rod out” 
the hose with a rod on which metal 
disks covered with heavy filter cloth 
are fastened. Heavy leather disks 
may also be used. “Rod out” the 
hose three or four times a year to 
prolong its usefulness. 


Digest from Béhmische Bierbrauer, 64, 305, 
1937 (Published in Czeckoslovakia). 





DEHYDRATED FOODS 





Puffed, Crystallized Fruit 


DrYING OF APPLES, bananas, peaches, 
grapes and similar fruits to contribute 
a puffed or the well-rounded appear- 
ance of their fresh state but with a 
dry, porous, crisp, crystalline structure 
is described in U.S. Patent No. 2,110,- 
184 granted to Wells A. Webb, Wil- 
mington, Calif., and assigned to Dry 
Fruit Products Co., Oakland, Calif. 
These properties are obtained by 
heating the fruits in a 300 to 320-deg. 
F, drying chamber carrying a vacuum 
of about 29.5 in. of mercury. During 
the first 20 to 30 minutes the removal 
of water vapor is at a rapid rate and 
the fruit reaches a temperature of 180 
to 200 deg. F. After this preliminary 
drying step, the valve in the vacuum 


line is closed and steam or other gas 
or vapor is admitted to give a cham- 
ber-pressure of 30 to 45 Ib. per sq.in. 
for 1 to 3 minutes. Upon opening the 
valve in the vacuum line, the 29.5-in. 
vacuum condition is again reached in 
about 1 minute which gives the fruit 
its puffed or swelled form. Kept 
under the constant reduced pressure 
at 180 to 190 deg. F., a dry, crisp, 
crystalline state is reached in from } 
to 1 hour, depending upon the fruit 
being dried. 

Ripe banana slices show beautifully 
laced patterns of fine red lines across 
their faces when the pressure treat- 
ment is continued for 2 or 3 min. at 
35 Ib. per sq.in. 

Very little decomposition of the 
fruit sugars take place under these 
processing conditions. 





METHODS OF 
PRESERVATION 





Ozonizing Foodstuffs 


PERISHABLE FoopS can be kept fresh 
over commercially useful periods of 
time by treatment with ozone to de- 
stroy molds and other micro-organisms 
which cause spoilage. The treatment 
must be carefully controlled, however, 
and judiciously applied because ozone 
owes its powerful disinfecting action 
to its remarkable oxidation activity. 
Since oxidation is itself an unde- 
sirable reaction in many food prod- 
ucts, the ozonization treatment must 
be confined to actual danger points 
and, as nearly as possible, must be 
prevented from exerting its action on 
the food material. Maximum sensi- 
tivity of the micro-organisms and 
minimum sensitivity of the food prod- 
uct are therefore important considera- 
tions. 

On this basis, meat preservation is 
a field in which ozone can be success- 
fully employed. A preliminary treat- 
ment reduces the bacterial count about 
95 per cent and approximately doubles 
the life of fresh meat, but still spoil- 
age has been postponed only a few 
days. For prolonged cold storage of 
fresh meat, repeated mild ozonization 
is effective, for example twice daily 
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(two hours each time) at about half 
the ozone concentration employed for 
a 95 per cent reduction of the bac- 
terial count. Meat can be stored two 
months or longer under these condi- 
tions. Excepting for a bleaching ef- 
fect which may occur if more ozone 
than necessary is used, the oxidizing 
action of the very small quantity of 
ozone does not impair the quality of 
the meat. 

Eggs can be stored from the laying 
to the non-laying season if properly 
protected by ozone treatment. Fruits 
vary a great deal in their sensitivity, 
bananas being definitely harmed by 
effective ozone concentrations, where- 
as oranges are quite unaffected. 
Apples are imtermediate in sensitiv- 
ity. 

Digest from ‘Keeping Perishable Foods 


Fresh by Ozonization,” by G. Kaess, Chemiker- 
Zeitung 62, 365, 1938, (Published in Germany.) 





RAW PRODUCE 





Rust on Celery 


RUST SPOTS ON. CELERY, cause of much 
loss to growers and marketers be- 
cause of the unsightly appearance, can 
now be explained and, in some degree, 
prevented. A searching investigation 
at the Institute for Plant Nutrition 
and Soil Biology in Berlin has re- 
vealed that the rust spots are caused 
by resin formation when the essential 
oil of celery is exposed to air and 
enzyme action. As an oxidation ef- 
fect, the discloration depends on the 
temperature and on the alkalinity of 
the water in which the celery is kept 
before cooking. Thus, heat accel- 
erates the effect until the temperature 
reaches 87 deg. C. (168 deg. F.), be- 
yond which the stain does not appear. 
This shows the enzyme influence, heat 
having inactivated the enzyme above 
the specified temperature. 

Similarly, cooling below 4 deg. C. 
(39 deg. F.) inactivates the enzyme 


“and prevents rust. But in this case 


the effect is reversible because the en- 
zyme is not destroyed, as by heat, but 
is merely prevented from functioning. 
The enzyme is a peroxidase, as proved 
by the instantaneous appearance of the 
brown color when guaiacol hydrogen 
peroxide is applied to celery. In pre- 
paring canned celery, the preferred 
method of preventing rust is to cut 
the celery under ice water and then 
transfer it immediately to the boiling 
water. 


Digest from “Causes of Rust on Celery and 
Its Prevention in Canning,” by F. Giesecke and 
. Schuphan, Zeitechrift far Untersuchung 
der Lebensmittel 75, 157, 1938. (Published in 


Germany.) 
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Apple Storage, Too Cold 


CoLD STORAGE of apples in the past has 
been at too low a temperature and 
has been the cause of soggy break- 
down (also known as soft scald). The 
most effective remedy is to store the 
apples at 35-36 deg. F. instead of at 
the conventional 31-32 deg. F. Long 
delays before putting susceptible ap- 
ples into storage also helps avoid 
soggy break-down. From five to ten 
weeks at 50 deg. F. is suggested. Cir- 
culation of storage room atmosphere 
is of no help. 

Digest from “Factors Influencing the De- 
velopment of Soggy Break-Down in Apples,” 


b lagge and Maney. Journal of Agricultural 
j Pence 55, 739, 1937. 





BEVERAGES 





Inorganic Substances in Beer 


THE INORGANIC SUBSTANCES occurring 
in beer have always been left to the 
control of more or less accidental cir- 
cumstances, but in this era of public 
health education and systematic diet 
there is good reason for regulating 
both the amount and kind of inor- 
ganic matter. If beer is to take and 
hold a high rank among beverages in 
the matter of food value, its inorganic 
nutrients should be known and con- 
trolled, with enrichment in desirable 
elements whenever a beneficial result 
can be economically obtained thereby. 
The old idea that minerals in food 
products were important simply as 
structural elements (calcium and phos- 
phorus for bones, iron for blood, etc.) 
has been dispelled by discoveriés 
which reveal various salts as activa- 
tors of enzymes and accessory food 
factors with other special functions. 
As a good product for the mass of 
people, beer, therefore, needs skilled 
attention and careful control. 


The salts naturally occurring in beer 
vary with the water supply and with 
other factors, but the old custom of 
leaving the finer details of compo- 
sition to chance should be abandoned 
in favor of artificial enrichment where 
analysis reveals a deficiency. As 
specific examples, calcium chloride in 
minute traces activates amylase, and 
might well be accorded a place in the 
list of nutrient salts, while the mineral 
constituents of blood serum are im- 
portant to cellular activity and to 
healing of lesions. To serve as a 
source of such minerals is a proper 
function of beer as a beverage. 


Digest from “Inorganic Nutrients and the 
Composition .of Beer,” by S. S. Ussolzew. 
Chimie et Industrie 39, Special No., Part II, 
939C, 1938 (Published in France). 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 





Biochemistry of Bread 


SUCCESSFUL BAKING of bread depends 
in large measure on enzyme actions, 
chief of which are the amylolytic and 
proteolytic effects. Amylolytic en- 
zymes, by converting starch to sugars, 
govern the leavening effect of yeast 
while proteolytic enzymes decompose 
gluten and other proteins, thus gov- 
erning the physical and chemical be- 
havior of gluten and hence the con- 
sistency of the dough. Laboratory 
tests have confirmed the idea that as 
the gluten is decomposed to yield 
gliadin there is an optimum ratio of 
gliadin to gluten corresponding to the 
optimum physical properties of the 
dough. This opens up important pos- 
sibilities for controlling quality, 
whether by blending different flours, 
by adding special ingredients or by 
controlling yeast action in the dough 
to attain the optimum gliadin: gluten 
ratio. 

When the enzyme action is too fast 
it can be retarded by adding a physio- 
logically permissible oxidizing agent, 
for example a bromate. If the action 
is too slow it can be speeded up by 
adding papain. Very little of these 
agents will suffice since 0.05 per cent 
papain, or less than 0.01 per cent 
bromate, will give a noticeable effect. 
Recent researches along this line have 
served to emphasize the importance 
of protein decomposition in bread 
making. In the past this problem 
has received relatively less attention 
than the starch-to-sugar conversion, 
which is also important but is better 
understood than the protein action. 

Digest from “Biochemical Problems and 
Studies in the Technology of Baking,” 


U.Pratolongo, Chimicale I’Industria 20, 129, 
1938. (Published in Italy.) 





CANNED FOODS 





Food Value in Canned Foods 


OBJECTIONS to traces of metal im 
foods canned in aluminum or in tin- 
plate are unfounded. Can contents do 
take up minute quantities of metal, 
but with no risk of any harm. If de- 
sired, even the small amount of metal 
absorption which does occur can be 
prevented by coating the inside of the 
cans with a baking varnish, which 
must be resistant to sulphur. 

The effect of sterilization on qual- 
ity in canned foods is another prob- 
lem. Sterilization does not affect car- 
bohydrates (sugars and starches) or 
fats, but proteins are coagulated at 
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sterilizing temperatures and due allow- 
ance must be made for this. 

The valuable mineral content of 
food products not only is not harmed 
by the canning process, but actually 
is converted to a more readily avail- 
able form than in the fresh material. 

The Various vitamins differ a great 
deal in their sensitivity to canning 
conditions, ranging from complete de- 
struction (if unguarded) to practi- 
cally perfect immunity. Thus, vitamin 
A is sensitive to oxidation at cooking 
temperatures and must be protected 
from air or oxygen if it is to be re- 
tained. Vitamin D, on the other 
hand, suffers no serious loss of po- 
tency and so is fully available in 
canned foods. Vitamin C is more 
sensitive, but suffers only a moderate 
loss. Investigations concerning the 
resistance of vitamin B: to canning 
have not yet reached a definite con- 
clusion, but it is known that canned 
foods retain at least part of their 
original vitamin B: potency. 

Digest from “Food Value of Vitamin Con- 
tent of Canned Foods,” by Gulbrand Lunde, 


Teknisk Tidskrift 68, 134, 1938. (Published 
in Sweden.) 





CEREAL PRODUCTS 





Quicker Curing of Rice 


A STUDY OF RELATIONS between the 
physico-chemical properties of rice 
and its quality revealed important 
changes in properties during storage 
of freshly harvested unhulled rice. In 
the endosperm, the amylose undergoes 
a chemical condensation reaction with 
loss of water. Cross-linkages are 
formed between large molecules and 
the rice kernel takes on a more defi- 
nite structure, in which the proteins 
and lipids as well as the starch mole- 
cules participate. There is some prac- 
tical importance in the observation 
that formation of cross-linkages can 
be artificially accelerated, because the 
time required for curing rice is 
thereby shortened. 

Cured rice is structurally a colloidal 
system intermediate between the lyogel 
and xerogel states. Upon exposure to 
moisture, hydration occurs with liber- 
ation of heat if the temperature is be- 
low 40 deg. C. (104 deg. F.), but 
tending more and more to absorb heat 
at higher temperatures. Hydration, 
whether with liberation or absorption 
of heat, causes marked swelling. This 
means partial breakdown of the cross- 
linkages. It was found that swelling 
offers the best measure of quality. 
For this reason a convenient quantita- 
tive method for determination of swell- 
ing has been worked out. 
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Digest from ‘‘Physicuo-Cnemical Investigations 
on Rice,” by S. Rk Basrur, Communications, 
Tenth International Congress of Chemistry, 
Chimica e I’Industria 20, 330, 1938 (Published 
in Italy). 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Pasteurizing Milk 


A NEW pasteurization procedure, 
which has the special merit of not 
imparting any “pasteurized” taste to 
the milk, is disclosed in British Patent 
482,759 (granted May 5, 1938, to R. J. 
Wightman, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Cherry-Burrell Corp.). Another ad- 
vantage of the new method is that 
there is no creaming of the milk. The 
sequence of operations is this: First 
warm the cold milk in 2 minutes to 
36 deg. C. (96.8 deg. F.), then in 1 
minute to 70 deg. C. (158 deg. F.). 
Hold at this temperature at least 2 
seconds but not more than 4 minutes, 
then cool rapidly to a temperature be- 
low 62 deg. C. (143.6 deg. F.) and 
heat again, in 60 to 90 seconds, to 72 
deg. C. (161.6 deg. F.). Hold at this 
temperature 15 seconds, then cool to 
about 5 deg. C. (41 deg. F.). 


Keeping Qualities of 
Cold Storage Butter 


WHEN BUTTER IS STORED at —13 deg. 
F. there is an immediate decrease in 
bacterial count after one day’s storage 
and a further decrease after 90 days. 
Salt seems to protect bacteria, for the 
decrease is greater with unsalted but- 
ter than with salted. The flavor does 
not change. 

_Unsalted butter held at room tem- 
perature (70 deg. F.) for seven days 
shows more bacterial growth and off- 
flavors in storage butter than in fresh. 
Salted butter showed no significant 
change in bacteria count or flavor 
(except for tallowiness). Fat and pro- 
tein splitting bacteria were found in 
the unsalted butter but their numbers 
did not correspond with the off-flavor 
produced. 

Digest from ‘Bacterial Content and Keeping 
Quality of Butter after Removal from Storage,” 


by D. Jacobsen, Journal of Dairy Science, 
21, 187, 1938. 





FISHERY PRODUCTS 





Whale Meat Extract 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL DRAWBACKS 
of whaling as an enterprise is that 
only 20 per cent of the whale is uti- 
lized. In the operations of the new 
German whaling industry it is pro- 
posed to use the meat as well as the 





blubber, and to give attention to other 
products as well. Whale meat has 
never enjoyed a good reputation, but 
has been generally rejected as being 
unattractive in appearance and nau- 
seating in flavor. The foregoing 
complaints are not necessarily cor- 
rect and there have been many 
suggested expedients for making an 
attractive edible product from the 
meat. 

Refrigeration, brine pickling, ex- 
traction and drying have been pro- 
posed, Some success has been achieved 
by the last two methods, so that whale 
meat extract and meal can be pro- 
duced in fully acceptable form and 
flavor. The extract is made by com- 
minuting the meat in the cold, heating 
as quickly to 80 deg. C. (176 deg. F.) 
or covering with hot water at 90 deg. 
C. (194 deg. F.) and separating the 
solution from the residue of meat and 
oil. This removes the small amount 
of residual protein by coagulation and 
takes with it the disagreeable odor and 
flavor. The extract is concentrated 
by evaporation, in vacuum if desired. 
It has a pure, not salty, taste and 
very closely resembles Liebig’s beef 
extract. Whale meat meal can be 
made by heating only: moderately in 
water to coagulate the protein and 
cause it to give up its water of hydra- 
tion, then pressing and drying in 
vacuum. By this method the sensitive 
protein is retained unharmed. 

Digest from “Utilizing Whale Meat,’ by 


H. Schmalfuss and H. Werner, Fetie und 
Setfen, 45, 60, 1938. (Published in Germany.) 





SUGAR 





Ash in Sugar 


THE ORIGIN of ash in sugar has been 
studied, and changes occurring during 
refining have been followed, to ascer- 
tain the relations at different refining 
stages. The ash content of intermedi- 
ate products is governed by that of the 
raw material, since only a very small 
proportion of the total ash is formed 
after refining begins. Of the ash con- 
tained in massecuite, about 1.36 per 
cent remains in the sugar after cen- 
trifuging. The main portion goes into 
the residue, in which the ash content 
becomes higher as purity becomes less. 
To the extent to which the expense 
is justified by improved quality, the 
ash content of refined white sugar 
can be lowered by suitable precau- 
tions in refining. Analysis of inter- 
mediate and final products shows that 
there are definite relations between 
ash content, apparent purity and 
sucrose purity. From these a relation 


(Turn to page 595) 
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Food Industry Problems Discussed 
By Chemists at Milwaukee Meeting 


Technical and economic information 
bearing on problems of the food indus- 
tries was contained in papers presented 
at the annual meeting of American 
Chemical Society in Milwaukee last 
month. Below are highlights abstract- 
ed from some of these papers. 


Fats and Oils 


Rapid shifts in finished products and 
in technics are increasing demands for 
different raw materials. Improved ma- 
terials of construction and better ways 
of working under reduced pressures 
aid better use of available fatty raw 
materials, more thorough separation of 
the various fats and newer fat com- 
binations that may be made. 

The future indications are: (1) a 
continued shifting of use of animal, 
vegetable and marine oils according to 
available supplies; (2) a slight de- 
crease in domestic production of ani- 
mal fats; (3) an increase in attempts 
to develop a substitute for coconut oil; 
(4) an increase in use of fatty acids 
as raw materials; (5) an increase in 
competition from petroleum and cellu- 
lose derivatives; and (6) an improve- 
ment in the processing of available fat 
and oil supplies to lessen refining 
losses, to produce purer oils and to 
supply glycerides more suitable for 
particular uses. 

Improved methods of refining crude 
fats are lessening the quantities of 
edible fats degenerated into inferior 
grades. Glycerides which are now 
used by the soap, paint, linoleum and 
tinplate-making industries can be re- 
fined for edible use—ARTHUR GUIL- 
LAUDEU, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Role of Sugar in Meat Curing 


The general belief has been that 
sugar in the “sugar cure” for meats is 
added solely for flavor improvement. 
But results of recent researches show 
that it has a color effect as well. In 
the presence of certain acid-producing 
micro-organisms, sugar makes possi- 
ble the production of acid, oxidative 
products which serve as protective or 
intensifying agents for the heat-resist- 
ant red pigment, nitroso-haemoglobin, 
formed by nitrite in “curing salts.” 
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Absence or a deficiency of added 
sugar permits oxidation of the nitro- 
so-haemoglobin to an appearance-de- 
tracting brown pigment. Color effect 
of added sucrose is reached between 
ten to fifteen days of the curing period 
when it has been inverted to form dex- 
trose which is present at the end of 
the curing period. In some instances 
the use of dextrose instead of sucrose 
brings about the desired color effect 
in a shorter curing period because 
there is a quicker action by the micro- 
organisms. 

Use of a spectrophotometer made 
possible the quantitative measurement 
of the pigment color changes.—D. A. 
GREENWOOD, et al., Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago, Ill. 


Frozen Bread 


Freezing of bread for the retardation 
of staling gives two-fold results. Stal- 
ing is retarded if low enough tempera- 
tures are used but in all cases there 
is the development of an “off aroma” 
_— as yet has not been accounted 
or. 

From the standpoint of chemical and 
physical tests -11 deg. C. is as effect- 
ive as —22 deg. C. for the first three 
days of elapsed time. However, by 
these tests the bread was about half 





stale when placed in the freezers after 
8 hours out of the oven and fully stale 
at the end of the test, 4 hours being 
required for thawing. At -35 deg. C., 
the bread retained its original half- 
stale condition for a longer period be- 
coming fully stale after about ten days. 
If kept at -35 deg. C. for 60 to 70 
days the bread recovered to its ori- 
ginal half-stale condition. 

At all temperatures used, chemical 
and physical tests showed the bread 
to be stale before staleness was de- 
tected by smell and taste. 

Development of staling in frozen 
bread that has been thawed proceeds 
at approximately the same rate as in 
unfrozen bread. Freezing in an at- 
mosphere of CO, gas at -22 deg. C. 
gives no advantage over bread which 
is frozen at the same temperature in 
normal air. 

The freezing was done in large com- 
mercial freezers in still air —under 
“sharp freezing” conditions—with the 
bread wrapped in commercial waxed 
paper to prevent condensation of mois- 
ture on the crust during the freezing 
and thawing—WItILL1AM H. Cartu- 
cart, et al, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 


New Data on Pectin 


Grade of pectin and true viscosity 
of its solutions are functions of the 
molecular chain length. Setting time 
and effect of salts are functions of the 
combining weight of pectin. As pectins 





CONVENTIONS 


OCTOBER 


2 (week of)—Master Brewers Association 

of America, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
6—- 8—Ccnvention and exhibition of the 
i sponsored by 
Fishing Li sna of New England, 


fishing industry, 


Hotel Statler, Boston. 


9-14—American_ Dietetic Association, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


10-14—National Safety Council Silver 
Jubilee Congress, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago. 


17 (week of)—American Bakers Association, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


17-19—International Association of Milk 


Dealers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 


17~22—-Dairy Industries Exposition, Public 


Auditorium, Cleveland. 


20-22—-International Association of Ice 


Cream Manufacturers, Cleveland. 


20-21—-Food Preservation Con ference, School 
of Engineering, University of Ten- 


nessee, Knoxville. 


21~-25—Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

24 (two weeks)—Sixth triennial meeting of 
International Society of Sugarcane 
Technologists, New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, La. 

30-Nov. 1—New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, fall meeting, New Haven, Conn. 

31—-Nov. 4—American Bottlers of Carbon 


ated Beverages, Commerce Hall, Port 
of New York Authority Bldg., New 
York. 

2~ 4—Association of Pacific Fisheries, 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Calif. 
14-16—National Cooperative Milk Produc 
ers Federation, Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 
28-30—Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
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undergo progressive demethylation the 
combining weight decreases proportion- 
ally and the setting time increases to 
a maximum in the range of combining 
weight of 550-575. If demethylation 
proceeds beyond this range, the setting 
time is again rapidly decreased. 
Pectins -of low combining weight 
show abnormal viscosities within cer- 
tain pH ranges and in the presence of 
salts. The so-called optimum pH for 
jellies is a fictitious value useful only 
when considered in connection with 
narrowly limited conditions of jelly 
making.—AksEL G. OLSEN, et al, Gen- 
eral Foods Research Laboratories. 


Ripe Olive Curing 


Between applications of several 
successive solutions of NaOH, ranging 
in concentration from about 1.5 to 0.5 
per cent NaOH, brine-treated ripe 
olives are exposed to the air to de- 
velop a dark color preparatory to can- 
ning. 

During the two to more months of 
storage in the 20 to 35-deg. (salometer ) 
brine the olives take on a moderate 
increase in oil content; probably from 
conversion of oleanol or mannite to 
oil. However, during the lye treat- 
ment, in most cases, there is a decrease 
in oil content, a great decrease in water 
soluble solids, a marked increase in 
pH value, a slight decrease in alcohol 
precipitable matter, a slight decrease in 
total protein and a very marked de- 
crease in total sugars, mannite, tannin, 
coloring matter and total acid—W. V. 
Cruess, et al, University of California. 


To Train Technologists 
For Food Industries 


Realizing the need in the food indus- 
tries for men trained as food techno- 
logists rather than as specialists in a 
particular branch, University of Wash- 
ington has introduced a _ four-year 
course in food technology. This course 
provides training for students who in- 
tend to enter the field of food produc- 
tion as control or research laboratory 
workers. Emphasis may be placed 
upon bacteriology, chemistry or food 
utilization by the selection of various 
optional courses in the fourth year. 

The curriculum in food technology 
is administered by a committee from 
the departments of bacteriology, chem- 
istry and home economics. 


Birds Eye Increases 
Frosted Food Output 


Production of quick frozen foods is 
being stepped up greatly by Frosted 
Foods Sales Corp., New York, packers 
of Birds Eye brand. Three things 
done by the company will bring about 
the increase. A shrimp freezing plant 
has been opened at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Meat packing operations at Boston have 
been expanded to obtain larger produc- 
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tion of quick-frozen beef, lamb and 
pork products. And a record harvest 
(12,000 acres) of lima beans for quick 
freezing was made at Seabrook Farms, 
near Bridgeton, N. J. 

In addition to these developments, 
Frosted Food Corp. is increasing greatly 
the freezing of fish and lobster at the 
Boston Fish Pier, expanding both 
freezing and fishing facilities. 

Added tonnage to supply a rapidly 
growing market for vegetables is being 
supplied by a new quick-freezing op- 
eration for peas and corn at Fair- 
mount, Minn., and for Golden Bantam 
corn in New York State. Moreover, 
other vegetables and a full line of 
fruits are being packed in larger quan- 
tities at strategic points. 








New Preserve Standards 
Now Being Developed 


Early promulgation of new stand- 
ards for the preserve industry is the 
intention of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. It is the plan to establish 
definite chemical standards for all types 
of fruits used in preserves and to fur- 
nish a yardstick by which lay juries 
will be able to evaluate technical evi- 
dence in legal cases. 

To set up such standards requires 
much factual material, and National 
Preservers Association representatives 
and men from the F&DA are working 
together on this. The preservers are 
pleased with the desire of government 


CAPITAL VIEWS 





FOOD GEOGRAPHY—Two striking 
problems affecting the geography of food 
processing have been noted lately in Wash- 
ington, both with concern. Until recent 
years, ambitious agricultural folks moving 
westward have always found new oppor- 
tunity for home making in the newer 
areas of this country. Now this westward 
movement of plainsmen is creating great 
problems in the Pacific Coast states, add- 
ing to the unemployment there. The 
major “out” being considered by economists 
is growing more commercial fruits and 
vegetables for processing because, obvi- 
ously, home consumption of much larger 
fresh crops is’ out of the question. 

In the deep South quite a different situ- 
ation is discovered in a survey of the 
state of Alabama. There it is found that 
most of the commodities which must be 
shipped into Alabama are manufactured 
foods. Outstanding among these are wheat 
flour, canned foods, fresh meat, cured and 
smoked meat, other edible packing house 
products, syrups, eggs, dried fruit and corn. 
These commodities each represented net 
movements into Alabama of from one to 
twelve million dollars during 1937. The 
only other commodities imported in such 
quantity were newsprint paper and ferti- 
lizer. Both federal and state officials 
would like to see food processing develop 
in that state as a source of employment 
and better diet. Radical changes in food- 
industry geography would be_ involved, 
and can come but slowly. 


WANTS VS. NEEDS—“A clear dis- 
tinction ought to be made between what 
people want and what they need... In 
New York, it is probably true that milk 
can be laid down at distributing stations, 
like chain stores, for 7 cents a quart, but 
that, if it is delivered in bottles, the cost 
will be not less than 11 or 12 cents. 
People ought to want 7-cent milk and be 
prepared to go around the corner every 
morning to get it. They actually do want 
it put on the doorstep.” Washington re- 
formers have been rather shocked that 
one of their own number, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Berle, should talk in this 
fashion. 


NO FOOD LAW GAPS—Pending next 
June, when the full force of the new food 
law will take effect, old policies and prac- 
tices are being continued by the Food & 


Drug Administration. But more rigid en- 
forcement can be expected with respect to 
food, drug or cosmetic constituents of 
doubtful safety and those practices which 
merely “got by” under technicalities of the 
old law. However, it is not expected that 
companies making a sincere effort to co- 
operate with the F&DA will have any 
real difficulties because of this slightly 
increased zeal and authority. 


QUALITY STANDARDS—The recent 
adoption of tentative standards for canned 
grapefruit juice is but one bit of evidence 
of the determined policy of the Department 
of Agriculture to encourage the classifica- 
tion and labeling of canned foods by A, 
B, C grades. Almost every month there 
is some new effort of Department special- 
ists to stimulate the women’s clubs, buy- 
ing cooperatives or other groups to sup- 
port this “cause.” 


PRICE FIXING—Since all other tech- 
nics of agricultural control seem to have 
failed, many think that the Department of 
Agriculture will shortly embark on price 
fixing as the only remaining method which 
it can use to protect farmers against ex- 
tremely low market prices for their goods. 
Export bonuses may be talked about now 
as if they were a permanent relief measure. 
But it seems more likely that they are 
merely a stop-gap until Congress can grant 
a little more definite authority for federal 
price fixing on wheat, corn, cotton and 
the other major products of agriculture. 
This may come disguised as crop loans 
or price guarantees, but the price fixing ob- 
jective will be only thinly obscured. 


WAGE-HOUR COOPERATION— 
Administrator Andrews is outspoken in his 
desire to cooperate with industry, as he 
seeks sincere and full compliance with 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour stand- 
ards fixed by law. His early announce- 
ments have been almost unanimously ap- 
proved by business representatives in the 
Capital as affording a workable basis for 
consideration of practical problems. Al- 
though initial industry committee activities 
are largely limited to textiles, cotton-goods 
garments and tobacco, there is no limitation 
on the effect of the law. Food manufactu- 
ers must plan to observe the 25-cent mini- 
— and 44-hour maximum from Oct. 24. 
or else. 
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officials to work for fair and reason- 
able standards, based on authentic 
data gathered by both the government 
and the industry’s association. 

That proper information on which 
to base standards may be forthcoming, 
it is necessary for manufacturers to 
cooperate. They must at least advise 
NPA, for the Administration, when 
and where fruit is to be packed for 
use in preserves or jellies. Also, the 
manufacturer is being asked to smooth 
the path of all accredited agents of the 
F&DA who seek to be present when 
commercial batches of preserves are 
made from selected samples of fruit. 

The data being gathered will enable 
both the association and the govern- 
ment to submit to the standards com- 
mittee more specific and more easily 
enforced standards. In their present 
form, the standards read in terms of 
materials, rather than composition of 
the ultimate product. Because of their 
general terminology, the standards de- 
mand more scientific explanation than 
the average jury could digest. The 
standards at which NPA and F&DA 
are aiming would require little technical 
explanation in the trial of a case. 





FOOD PRESERVATION 
CONFERENCE 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 
10 a.m.—First Session 
Address of welcome, Charles E. Ferris. 
‘Refriveration—A Vital Factor in the Food 
— David L, Fiske, executive secretary, 


“Refrigeration—a Boon to Farmers,” C. J. Hurd, 
VA Agricultural Engineering Division. 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 


Speaker, F. B. Ward, Economics Department, 
University of Tennessee. 


2:30 p.m.—Second Session 
“Bacteria—The Friends and Foes of the Food 
Industry,” Dr. P. W. Allen, University of 
Tennessee. 
“Behavior of Enzymes,” Prof. G. A. Shuey, 
: chemist, University of Tennessee. 
‘Effects of Freezing on the Vitamin Content 
of Vegetahles,””? Gerald A. Fitzgerald, chief 
ra chemist. Birds Eye Laboratories. 
Control of Molds and Bacteria with Light,” 
Dr. Harvey Rentschler, Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, 


8:00 p.m.—Motion Pictures 
and Demonstrations 
“Refrigerated | Locker Plants” (with movie), 
Bs A. Geiger, York Ice Machinery Corp. 
“G lass Evaporator,” Alco Valve Co. 
Frozen Foods’ (movie), General Foods Corp. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 21 
9:00 a.m.—Third Session 
“Quick Freezing Fruits ard Berries,” R. B. 
a Tavlor, Univers'ty of Tennessee, 
Ice Cryctal Formations in Frozen Foods.” Dr. 
G. Woedroof, G eorvia, Experiment Station. 
“Packaging Frozen Foods.” R. Bergstein, 
ua Interstate Folding Box Co. 
Some Commercial Aspects of the Frozen Food 
Industry,” Harry Carlton, University of 
Tennessee. 


2:00 p.m.—Fourth Session 
“Economics of Farmers’ Locker Plants,’ W. E. 
: Guest. consulting engineer. 

‘What is Ahead for the Frozen Food Industry 
in the Southeast,” C, T. Baker, consulting 
engineer. ; 

3:30 p-m.—Inepection Trip to 

eae Sylphon Co. 

6:30 p.m.—Informal Dinner 

Speaker. Dr. L. V. Burton, Editor, Foon 
INDUSTRIES. 
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CORRECTION 


In the Frozen Foods Cabinet Direc- 
tory of the September issue of Foop 
INDUSTRIES appeared the statement that 
Universal Cooler Corp. manufactures 
cabinets to specifications. This was in 
error. Universal Cooler Corp. builds no 
cabinets and does not plan building 
them, The company manufactures only 


cooling equipment. 


The statistics given under the name of 
Universal Cooler Corp. pertain to cool- 
ing equipment manufactured by the cor- 
poration for cabinets not of its own 
manufacture, 





Tests Heater for Cars 


Tests by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that the automatic gas 
heater has decided advantages over 
charcoal heaters for refrigerator cars 
carrying perishables cross-continent in 
winter, including uniform temperature 
and elimination of stops for inspection 
enroute. It is estimated that between 
one and two dollars worth of compressed 
gas will be sufficient for one car on a 
transcontinental trip. The gas heater 
is suspended outside the car and a 
fluid in pipes between the floor and 
floor racks distributes the heat. 





Increases Lead Tolerance 


More lead residue is permitted on 
fruits shipped in interstate commerce 
under an order issued last month by 
Secretary Wallace The increase is 
from 0.018 to 0.025 grains per pound. 
It was granted after extensive investi- 
gation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Workers Get Pensions 


All full-time employees of Campbell 
Soup Co., Camden, N.J., are to benefit 
by a retirement pension fund which 
will supplement the old-age security 
provided by the Social Security Act. 
Retirement age is reached at 65, and the 
rate of retirement income is one per 
cent of the employe’s average annual 
rate of earning during the five-year 
period immediately preceding Dec. 31, 
1937, multiplied by the number of full 
years of service. That is, an employee 
30 years with the company and with 
an average earning of $1,200 a year 
would receive an annual pension of 
$360, or $30 a month. This benefit 
program cost Campbell Soup Co. $2,- 
753.000 in a lump sum, and the plan is 
paid for by the company as far as low- 
salary workers are concerned. 


CONCENTRATES 





e Fifty-one handlers of milk supplying the 
New York metropolitan area signed a 
Federal milk marketing order late last 
month. This agreement parallels a Federal- 
State marketing program, effective Sept. 
1, which establishes minimum prices for 
fluid milk and for eight other classes of 
milk. .. . Trade practice rules designed to 
take any chiseling out of the tomato paste 
manufacturing industry were promulgated 
by the Federal Trade Commission on 
Sept. 3.... A trade practice conference 
for the wine industry was held in San 
Francisco last month under the auspices of 
FTC. 


e Nineteen malt manufacturers have been 
charged with price fixing by FTC. All 
are members of United States Maltsters 
Association, Chicago. . . . Five trade asso- 
citations and member manufacturers who 
produce veneer containers used in packag- 
ina fruits and vegetables are charged by 
FTC to have been guilty of fixing prices 
for their products. 


e Federal regulations pertaining to the 
labeling and advertising of wine have been 
amended relative to standards of identity 
and other matters. . New rules issued by 
the Department of Agriculture forbid the 
use of beans in chili con carne unless the 
product is plainly so labeled. The rules 
provide that chili must contain 40 per cent 
by weight of meat, not more than 8 per cent 
of cereal nor more than 25 per cent of 
animal fat other than normal to the meat. 
The same rules set standards for corne( 
beef hash, requiring 35 per cent of beef. 


© Authority to purchase ten million pounds 
of butter from Dairy Products Marketing 
Association, producer cooperative, was 





granted Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 
on Sept. 1. A loan of $7,250,000 to the 
DPMA was approved on Aug. 20 by AAA, 
and a loan of $14,500,000 had been author- 
ized in June. ... FSCC has been author- 
ized to purchase surplus dried clingstone 
and freestone peaches in California. 
AAA has announced a program for divert- 
ing 1,750,000 lb. of substandard dates pro- 
duced in California and Arizona from 
regular channels of trade to byproduct 
use. . .. A new surplus-wheat purchase 
program was announced late in August by 
Secretary Wallace. 


e Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion has announced that the usual display 
of heavy machinery will be missing from 
the 1939 exhibit, to be held in conjunction 
with the canners convention. However, 
practically every member of the association 
is expected to have an informative exhibit. 

. Corn bread, made not from meal but 
corn flour, and resembling wheat-flour 
bread, is being made in Caracas, Venezuela. 

. Development of food manufacturing 
industries in the Philippines is an aim of 
National Development Co. of Manila, which 
has established a subsidiary corporation for 
canning and preserving meats and other 
food products. 


e National Bureau of Standards announces 
that printed copies of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R170-38, Spice Containers 
(Tin and Fiber), are available through 
the Government Printing office for 5 cents. 

. The “speaking service” of American 
Can Co., started at the request of organi- 
zations interested in knawina the facts about 
canned foods, is booked eight months in ad- 
vance. Already it has reached aver 3000 
men in the wholesale and retail food fields. 
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Prices received by farmers are from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Employ- 
ment, payrolis, wholesale prices and retail 
prices from the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The business activity index is- that of 
Business Week. The cost of living index is 
from the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The data on production and con- 
sumption per capita of all manufactured 
dairy products are from the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Czech War Scare Pushes 
Commodity Prices Upward 


Almost exactly reversing the move- 
ment from mid-July to mid-August, 
general commodity prices turned up- 
ward in the five weeks ending Septem- 
ber 17, 1938. From a figure of 74.7 on 
August 13, the New York Journal of 
Commerce’s weekly index of commodity 
prices moved up to 77.1 on Sept. 17. 
This figure compares to an index of 
77.3 on July 16, two months before. 

Several factors operated to cause 
this change. Most important was the 
general European turmoil over the 
Czech-German controversy. This 
caused improved demand for various 
commodities. Another favorable factor 
was the Sept. 1 crop report, which indi- 
cated that some crops, particularly corn, 
would not be so abundant as had been 
thought in August. Finally, general 
business continued to show improve- 
ment. 

Increases were also recorded by other 
commodity indexes for the period. The 
index of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation rose from 73.1 on Aug. 13, 1938, 
to 73.6 on Sept. 10, 1938. Fisher’s 


index of commodity prices on Sept. 10, . 


1938, stood at 80.7 while on Aug. 13, 
1938, it was 79.9. Recovery also marked 
the New York Journal of Commerce’s 
sensitive daily index of commodity 
prices, which rose from 116.2 on Aug. 
17, 1938, to 119.7 on Sept. 17, 1938. 
Individual food prices shared the 
general upward trend during the per- 
iod. No. 2 hard winter wheat rose from 
594 cents on Aug. 16 to 634 cents on 
Sept. 16. Pork loins rose from 17 cents 
on Aug. 16 to 245 cents on Sept. 16. 
In the same period eggs increased from 
224 cents to 264 cents and canned toma- 
toes from 574 cents to 61 cents. Sugar 
increased in price for the raw, duty 





paid, from $2.75 to $3. In contrast, 
some foods showed declining prices in 
the period. Cheese fell from 133 cents 
to 12 cents, cocoa from $5.44 to $5.10, 
beef from 154 cents to 15 cents, and 
lard from $8.50 to $8.40. 

For July, the latest month available, 
United States exports of foodstuffs 
showed a considerable increase. The 
recorded value in that month was $24,- 
566,000, compared to $20,988,000 in 
June, 1938, and $5,925,000 in July, 1937. 

Imports of foods in July remained 
stationary compared to the preceding 
month but were only half the imports 
of July, 1937. 

Large shipments of grains were the 
cause of the high July food exports. 
This movement was based on the low 
prices of grains and was stimulated by 
the abundance of grain supplies in the 
U. 


Crop Estimates Revised 
Lower Yields Expected 


Sept. 1 ‘estimates of the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture show several declines for 
important crops. Unfavorable weather 
in late July and in August was largely 
responsible for these decreases, particu- 
larly in the cases of corn and spring 


wheat. The estimates for the more 
important crops follow: 
Crop Sept. 1, 1938 Aug. 1, 1938 

CMDS ii 5 SE ae 2,454,526,000 bu. 2,566,221,000 bu. 
All wheat........ 939,972,000 bu. 955,989 ,000 bu. 
Winter wheat.... 688 ,458 ,000 bu. 688 ,458 ,000 bu. 
All spring wheat.. 251,514,000 bu. 267 ,531,000 bu. 
Durum wheat... . 42 011,000 bu. 41,148,000 bu. 
ee ees 1,034 ,347 ,000 bu. ,041 ,009 ,000 bu. 
gg pens ea So 250,360,000 bu. 8 ,283 ,000 bu. 

Pe date See 52,500,000 bu. 52,500,000 bu. 
Buckwheat he a 7,194,000 bu. 7,406 ,000 bu. 
MaGe:. AGES 54,018,000 bu. 53,595,000 bu. 
Beans, dry edible. 14,209 ,000 bags 14,252,000 bags 
Potatoes. . .. 877,875,000 bu. 385,515,000 bu. 


— cane, for 
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Outlook for Livestock 


Larger marketings of hogs are ex- 
pected for the marketing year 1938- 
1939, beginning Oct. 1, 1938, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This year’s spring pig crop 
was larger than in recent years and it is 
also likely that the fall pig crop will be 
large. Therefore, in spite of the rela- 
tively low storage stocks of pork pro- 
ducts, and in view of the low consumer 
demand which is still restricted by un- 
employment and low business levels, 
prices of hogs and hog products are ex- 
pected to be lower in 1937-1939 than 
in the 1937-1938 marketing year. 

Supplies of lambs and sheep are also 
greater this fall than was the case a 
year ago. However, this greater supply 
of animals is expected to be offset, at 
least in part, by a better demand for 
meat, skins and wool. Therefore the 
natural tendency for the price to de- 
crease in the face of large supplies will 
be largely offset by this improved de- 
mand, in spite of the fact that the 1938 
lamb crop was the largest in more than 
eight years. 

With beef cattle, the seasonal decline 
in prices this year is expected to be 
smaller than usual. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics expects that 
marketings of grain-fed cattle will con- 
tinue larger than in 1937 for the re- 
mainder of this year and for early 1939. 
Marketings of cows, heifers and grass- 
fed steers, however, are expected to be 
smaller than a year ago, at least until 
the end of this year. In general, total 
marketings of cattle are expected to be 
about the same during the remainder 
of 1938 as in the corresponding period 
of 1937. Calf marketings will be 
smaller. 

Beef prices will be influenced by the 
relatively large supplies of hogs and 
sheep, but a counter influence is ex- 
pected from larger consumer demand. 
Therefore, prices of better grades of 
cattle are not likely to drop as much 
during the next three or four months 
as they did a year ago. 

These general trends are currently 
confirmed by the performance of prices 
in the Chicago livestock market. 








Construction News 


Total 
Awarded Awarded 
Pending Sept. 1938 
(thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 


MORE oo oa iacieidsne 11 $688 
OCCT Ce 610 $565 3,842 
Canning and Preserving . cote ds 240 
Confectionery.......... Yee 62 
Grain Mill Products..... | rae 570 
gn EE er TOT Tee 260 
Meats and Meat Products 280 65 1,858 
Milk Products.......... 130 45 642 


150 220 239 4,634 
$1,820 $895 $12,796 


Miscellaneous.......... 














Canned Peas Output at High 


Estimates of the 1938 production of 
canned peas indicate that an all-time 
high of 25,039,025 cases has been 
reached. According to the National 
Canners Association, which made the 
estimate, the next nearest year’s output 
was 24,698,003 cases in 1935. 

With a carry-over from last year’s 
pack estimated at around 4,000,000 
cases, it is evident that the consuming 
industry is faced with a total stock of 
around 29,000,000 cases. About 19,- 
500,000 cases of the 1937 production 
was consumed, indicating that the can- 
ning industry may have a_ serious 
problem on its hands in disposing of the 
present supply. 


Sugar Deliveries Lower 


For the first eight months of 1938, 
deliveries of sugar by the refiners, 
beet sugar makers and importers of the 
United States totaled 4,130,426 short 
tons, raw value, according to AAA. 
This was a reduction of 12.3 per cent 
from the 4,907,587 tons delivered during 
the same eight months of 1937. 

Meanwhile, stocks of sugar held by 
refiners were greater on Aug. 31, 1938, 
than was the case a year before. The 
total reported for the date this year was 
713,575 short tons, raw value, com- 
pared to 605,871 tons on the same date 
in 1937. 





Business Makes More Gains 


Continued gradual improvement marked 
the course of business in the period from 
mid-August to mid-September. In the 
four weeks from Aug. 20 to Sept. 17 
the Business Week index of business 
activity advanced from 84.5 to 89.4, an 
increase of 5.79 per cent. This rise indi- 
cates that the hoped-for fall pick-up in 
business made a good start, as the rise 
in this index in the preceding five-week 
period was only 1.12 per cent. 

Other indexes and indicators of busi- 
ness activity performed as might be 
expected in the period from Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 17. Automobile production fell off 
from 23,940 to 16,100 because of model 
change-overs. Steel production rose from 
40.4 to 45.3 per cent of capacity. Heavy 


engineering construction awards increased 
from $44,479,000 to $53,569,000. Electric 
power production fell off slightly during 
the period. 

The United States Department of 
Labor indexes of wholesale prices for the 
five weeks from Aug. 13 to Sept. 17 
showed 0.51 per cent gain for the general 
index, a 2.69 per cent rise for the farm 
price index, and a 3.60 per cent rise for 
the food price index. The weekly weighted 
commodity price indexes of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, in the period 


from Aug. 20 to Sept. 24, rose 1.06 per 


cent for the general index, increased 1.41 
per cent for the grain price index, and 
rose 2.54 per cent for the food price 


index. 
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BUTTER PRODUCTION in July, 1938, was 
estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 183,651,000 lb., com- 
pared to 171,108,000 Ib. in July, 1937, 
and a 1929-1936 average for the same 
month of 171,307,000 Ib. 


OLEOMARGARINE SALES in July, 1938, 
totaled 26,812,970 lb., compared to 27,- 
723,900 Ib. in July, 1937, as represented 
by tax stamp sales. 


KRAUT CABBAGE PRODUCTION for can- 
ning in 1938 is estimated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at 238,600 
tons, compared to 153,200 tons in 1937. 


CHERRIES, pitted red sour, canned in 
1938, totaled 1,683,611 cases, according 
to the National Canners Association. 
The 1937 pack was 2,471,982 cases. 


FROZEN FRUITS in storage, Sept. 1, 1938, 
totaled 150,267,000 1lb., compared to 
151,351,000 Ib. on Aug. 1, 1938. 


FROZEN VEGETABLES in storage, Sept. 
1, 1938, were 59,963,000 Ib., compared 
to 45,851,000 Ib. on Aug. 1, 1938, and 
22,036,000 Ib. on Sept. 1, 1937. 


BuTTER, creamery, in storage on Sept. 
1, 1938, amounted to 201,543,000 Ib. 
On Sept. 1, 1937, the stored butter was 
134,885,000 Ib. and the 1933-1937 aver- 
age for the date was 139,958,000 Ib. 


CHEESE, all kinds, in storage Sept. 1, 
1938, totaled 150,343,000 Ib., against 
122,647,000 lb. a year previous and a 
1933-1937 Sept. 1 average of 113,314,- 
000 Ib. 


Eccs, case equivalent, in storage on 
Sept. 1, 1938, were 9,523,000 cases, 
compared to 12,969,000 cases on Sept. 
1, 1937, and a 1933-1937 average for 
the date of 11,335,000 cases. 


Pouttry in frozen storave on Sept. 1, 
1938, totaled 54,992,000 Ib., against 63,- 
733,000 lb. a year previous, and a 1933- 
1937 average for Sept. 1 of 51,595,000 
lb. 


Meat, all kinds, in cure and storage on 
Sept. 1, 1938, was 432,778,000 lb., com- 
pared to 463,435,000 Ib. on Sept. 1, 1937, 
and a 1933-1937 average for the date of 
608,486,000 Ib. 


LARD in storage on Sept. 1, 1938, was 
116,682,000 Ib. On Sept. 1, 1937, the 
quantity stored was 118,094,000 Ib., and 
the 1933-1937 Sept. 1 average was 134,- 
765,000 Ib. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS in cold storage on 
Aug. 15, 1937, amounted to 75,392,000 
lb., compared to 66,204,000 Ib. on Aug. 
15, 1937, and a five-year average for 
the date of 61,624,000 Ib. 


WEEKLY Foon INpEx of Dun & Brad- 
street was $2.44 for the week ending 
| Sept. 13, compared to $2.89 a year 
| before. 
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MEN, JOBS and COMPANIES 





INDUSTRY 





9» AMERICAN CANpy Co.’s board of di- 
rectors has recommended to the stock- 
holders that the Milwaukee company 
dissolve voluntarily and go out of busi- 
ness. Declining sales and labor prob- 
lems prompted this drastic move. 
Stockholders will meet Oct. 10 to con- 
sider the proposal. 


>» Burry Biscuir Corp. has made its 
third addition to existing plants in the 
Clearing industrial district adjacent to 
Chicago. With headquarters at Lin- 
den, N. J., the company located its first 
plant in the Midwest in 1933. 


% Coca-CoLta Bottiine Co. of Cali- 
fornia will operate a complete bottling 
plant in the Hall of Foods and Bev- 
erages at the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. All of the bev- 
erage dispensed at the Fair will be bot- 
tled in this plant. 


> CoLtonrtAL SALT Co., Akron, Ohio, a 
$1,000,000 firm, has been purchased by 
a group of employees. 


>» Fortune Bros. Brewinc Co. began 
operations in its bottling plant shortly 
after Aug. 1. Previously, its beer, 
made by the Siebel simplified brewing 
process, had not been available in 
bottles. 


» Guy P. HAtrerty will convert the 
Pioneer canning plant, Aberdeen, 
Wash., into a large cannery for pack- 
ing tuna. An addition measuring 
80x110 ft. will be made to the plant 
and new equipment will be installed. 


>» Cur. HANSEN’s LABorATORY, INC., 
Little Falls, N. Y., has purchased the 
fudge mix business of Golden Nugget 
Sweets, Ltd., San Francisco. The mix 
recently was introduced into the Mid- 
west. 


% Hatuaway Bakeries, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will spend $50,000 at 
its Richland Ave. plant for increased 
packing, shipping and garaging facili- 
ties. 


>» H1-Crass Baxine Co., Evansville, 
Ind., has purchased Decatur (Ind.) 
Bakery and has remodeled it. 


>» Honor Brand’ Frostep’§ Foops 
Corp. will increase its volume by 100 
per cent next year, according to Max 
Waterman, president. 


% MicHIcAN Sucar Co., Bay City, 
is spending $110,000 for repairs and 
improvements at its Carrollton plant. 


>» PecuTter BAKING Co., New York, 
suffered a loss estimated at $75,000 on 
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MILLION-DOLLAR PACKING PLANT FOR SOUTH 


Swift & Co. recently dedicated this new $1,000,000 packing plant at Lake Charles, 
La. This unit, to which another will be added within the next twelve or fifteen 
months, has facilities to handle 250 cattle and an equal number of sheep and 


hogs daily. 


Aug. 27 when its plant was damaged 
by fire. 


» S. & H. Baxine Co., recently 
opened a bakery at Iola, Kan. The 
company also operates plants at Man- 
hattan, Eureka and Eldorado. 


>» STANDARD Branps, INc., has moved 
its Indianapolis branch into larger 
quarters. The new location is a two- 
story brick building with 2,000 sq.ft. 
of office space, 6.000 sq.ft. of garage 
facilities and 4,700 sq.ft. to be used as 
a warehouse and storeroom. 


>» StoKELy Bros. & Co. has purchased 
one of the largest buildings of the old 
Marmon Motor Car Co. at Indianapolis. 
Of steel and concrete construction, the 
building contains 250,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space. 


PERSONNEL 





>» Arzert BENSON has been named 
president and general manager of Soo 
Brewing Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 


succeeding Louis Noel, who remains on |, 


the board of directors. 


» J. T. Biccer has been appointed 
manager of the Birmingham branch of 
Cudahy Packing Co. He formerly was 
with the Tampa division of the com- 


pany. 


>> CLINTON BROOKE, who had been 
with National Grain Yeast Corp. at 
Belleville, N. J., has been transferred 
to Chicago to do technical sales work 
throughout the Midwest. 


9 FrANcIs CHAMBERLAIN, for 32 years 
with the investment banking house of 





Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, and re- 
cently office manager of that house, 
has been appointed head of the ad- 
ministrative division of Cranberry 
Canners, Inc., South Hanson, Mass. 


>» W. J. Coan, Jr., has become general 
manager of Omar Mills, Inc., Omaha. 
He had been vice-president and treas- 
urer. Harold Roth was made vice- 
president and assistant general man- 
ager in charge of the Denver mills. 
L. L. Brietenbauch is vice-president in 
charge of Eastern sales. 


> FrANK CRADDOCK retired recently 
as secretary of Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners Association because of ill 
health. The duties of the secretary 
have been taken over by S. R. Clev- 
enger, vice-president and sales man- 
ager of Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, 
Tenn. 


>> James D. Cronin has been trans- 
ferred from the Brooklyn, N. Y., plant 
of Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, where 
he was general manager, to the com- 
pany’s factory at Minneapolis, where 


“he is manager. M. I. Farrell succeeds 


him at Brooklyn. 


>» James J. Curr, formerly with Cuff 
Packing & Provision Co., has taken a 
position with Danahy Packing Co., 
Buffalo. He will direct the company’s 
plans for expansion. 


» GLENN M. Davinson, plant superin- 
tendent of Durkee Famous Foods at 
Elmhurst, N. Y., for the past few years, 
has been transferred to the Chicago 
office of the company as assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the food division. 


» R. C. Duncan heads up National 
Kraut Packers Association for the 
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coming year. He is with the Cleve- 
land Kraut & Pickle Co., Huron, Ohio. 


» J. D. Evans, for ten years presi- 
dent and general manager of Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co, Coffeyville, 
Kan., has gone with Darling Flour 
Co. as sales manager. 


9 Forrest GANNON succeeds J. H. 
Lindeman, retired, as secretary of Reid 
Murdoch & Co., Chicago. M. A. 
Joffee was elected treasurer of the 
company, having previously been as- 
sistant treasurer. 


» Joun W. GARDNER has been trans- 
ferred from the Belleville, N. J., plant 
of National Grain Yeast Corp. to be 
superintendent of the company’s plant 
at Crystal Lake, II. 


>» ALVIN GRIESEDIECK, son of the late 
Joseph Griesedieck, founder of Falstaff 
Brewing Corp., has been elected to suc- 
ceed his father as president of the St. 
Louis firm. He had been vice-presi- 
dent of the brewing company since 
1933. William Aitken, auditor, was 
elected to the position of treasurer of 
the brewing corporation. 


» Howarp J. Mountrey resigned re- 
cently as vice-president of Borden 
Sales Co. in charge of sales and adver- 
tising. He had been with Borden for 
many years, 


% Kari ScHwnorr, chief engineer of 
National Grain Yeast Corp., is to be 
transferred back to Belleville, N. J., 
shortly after Oct. 1. This transfer fol- 
lows the completion of the rebuilding 
of the old Bowman Dairy Co. plant at 
Crystal Lake, IIl., into a 25,000-lb. per 
day yeast plant. 





CONDITIONED AIR KEEPS CELERY CRISP 


»> W. W. SHANNON has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. Y. 
Mr. Shannon had been in charge of 
sales and advertising. His duties have 
been assumed by C. I. Wood, who has 
been vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company for many 
years. 


>» GerorcE A. SMITH has resigned from 
American Maize Products Co. to join 
the chemical research staff of Clinton 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


» L. D. Wuutine, formerly chief 
chemist of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, is now in charge of produc- 
tion and management of the company’s 
mills. He succeeds Henry Steiger, who 
died Aug. 15. Henry Kruse was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Louis- 
ville mill and reports to Mr. Whiting. 


> WILLIAM F. ZAstrow, for the past 
22 years manager of the Clintonville, 
Wis., plant of Straubel Cheese Co., has 
been transferred to Freeport, Ill. He 
is succeeded at Clintonville by Fred 
J. Buss, formerly in charge of the 
firm’s Antigo, Wis., plant. 


DEATHS 





» Joun L. Acktey, 72, founder of 
Penn Yan (N. Y.) Pure Foods Co. 
and widely known through services 
with the pure food enforcement division 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture, Aug. 20. 


>» B. G. ASSELIN, owner of an ice 
cream plant at Alpena, Mich., Sept. 8. 





Twelve tons of celery can be reduced from 80 deg. F. to 34 deg. in 24 hours in 
this air-conditioned storage room in the new plant of La Choy Food Products Co., 
Detroit. And dehydration during storage is minimized by a small difference 
between the temperature of the room and that of the refrigerating coils. So the 
celery is kept crisp until it goes into the canned chop suey. This room is also 
used to cool cans of chop suey from 130 deg. to 34 deg. in 24 hours. A Carrier 


cold diffuser conditions the air. 
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> ADOLPH SCHNEIDER, president of 
Indian Village Bakery, Detroit, which 
he founded 36 years ago, Aug. 17. He 
was one of the first bakers to deliver 
from house to house. 


» KeitH Setser, 55, general man- 
ager and vice-president of Brownsville 
Canning Co., Reeseville Canning Co. 
and Hustisford Canning Co., Aug. 24, 
at Milwaukee. 


>» Guy C. SHEPARD, retired vice- 
president of Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, and administrator of packing 
house products under the Farm Relief 
Act in 1933, Sept. 4, at Evanston, III. 


2» MicHAEL T. SNypDER, 79, one of 
the founders of United Fruit Co. and 
a pioneer banana planter, Sept. 5, at 
New Orleans. 


» A. L. Somers, 65, president and 
general manager of Holsum Bakery 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Aug. 31. 


9> LAWRENCE J. THURM, treasurer of 
Kansas Flour Mills Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., Aug. 12. He was formerly 
treasurer of Farmers National Grain 
Corp., Chicago. 


> James A. Urguuart, 81, former 


manager of National Biscuit Co., 
Sept. 5, at Toronto. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 








% CHAIN Bett Co., Milwaukee, re- 
ports the death of Carl L. Pfeifer, 
treasurer, on Aug. 24, at Philadelphia. 


>> CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. reports 
the death on Aug. 24 of C. Parker 
Holt, vice-president and director. 


>» Mrixinc EQuipMEnt Co. has placed 
C. S. Quillen in charge of field engi- 
neering in New York City and its 
central-southern territories. 


»> Mono Service Co. announces com- 
pletion of a five-year program for re- 
placement of machinery and equip- 
ment. The company recently occupied 
a new five-story building. 


>> NATIONAL ADHESIVES CORPORATION, 
New York, has named Alexander Alex- 
ander chairman of the board. Frank K. 
Greenwald succeeds Mr. Alexander as 
president. 


>» Owens-ILLINoIs CAN Co., Toledo, 
has named I. F. Roberson manager of 
a new branch office opened in Cleve- 
land. 


9 WeEsTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mrc. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, had appointed 
Frank D. Newbury manager of its new 
products division. 
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Locker Plants 
(Continued from page 568) 


farms. The modern farm housewife 
goes to the ice box or mechanical 
refrigerator for her daily food sup- 
plies instead of to the smokehouse or 
the fruit cellar. 

Vegetables and fruits have become 
popular items in the farm family’s 
locker. The locker has greatly re- 
duced, often ended home canning. 
Home canning on the farm is at best 
time-consuming drudgery, too often 
resu!ting in disheartening returns for 
the labor. Spoilage from home-can- 
ning is considerable. There need be 
no spoilage of frozen food, especially 
when the directions supplied farmers 
by the Department of Agriculture are 
followed. 

The first use of the locker plant was 
for the storage of fresh meat. This 
is still the major use. A farm family 
renting a frozen food locker may 
butcher at any time of the year, save 
feed on the butchered animal and have 
fresh meat the year round. At the 





end of the chicken season, when friers 
and broilers are prime, the unsold 
birds are frozen to provide young 
birds for the farm family when only 
old birds are on foot. 

Many farm families even put 
smoked meat in the lockers, not meat 
smoked heavily to carry it through a 
long winter, but the light smoked 
meat the city cousins buy, too lightly 
smoked to last the winter without the 
low temperatures of the locker plant. 

Farm families gain many advant- 
ages from the use of the locker plant. 
The use of a locker for frozen food 
creates for the farmer a real saving 
in the cost of the yearly food bill. The 
farm family can have fresh meat the 
year round at little above producing 
cost and pocket the middle man’s 
profit. Farm animals and poultry to 
be frozen may be butchered or dressed 
when prime, saving the cost of feed 
necessary to carry them until the 
weather is suitable for slaughter for 
smoking or canning. Because it re- 
quires less labor and less time to 
prepare fruits and vegetables for 


A ‘limited service” locker plant serving a very limited number of patrons. 
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freezing than to can them, more ot 
this type of farm produce can be and 
is frozen with less effort than could be 
preserved by earlier farm methods. 
As a result, the farm family using the 
frozen food locker is provided with a 
year round supply of fresh foods, 
better foods at less cost, than those 
who do not employ the locker. 

Although there are in the country 
many more limited service locker 
plants than there are full or complete 
service plants, the complete service 
plant is the type of plant of greatest 
significance. 

The “complete service” locker plant 
and the effect of the locker plant in- 
dustry on the other food industries 
will be discussed in the November 
issue of Food Industries. 





Table I—Approximate Number of 
Locker Systems of All Kinds in 
Operation in 32 States 
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Engineering at 57th St. 
(Continued from page 554) 


wise partition to permit operation of 
half of it while the other half is down 
for repairs. Each section has an agi- 
tator to circulate the brine over the 
submerged cooler and around the ice 
cans. 

The greatest saving in the opera- 
tion of the ice field comes from hav- 
ing the ice cans fastened together in 
groups of ten and using a 24-ton 
traveling electric hoist to put the 
cans into and take them out of the 
field. One man operates the 100-ton 
ice field, with the assistance of the 
hoist, a can dump and a cake ice 
conveyor leading through the scoring 
machine to the ice storage room. The 
ten cans, after dumping, are filled 
from a battery of ten tanks, each con- 
taining 300 lb. of water; float valves 
control the amount of water in the 
tanks. 

Also economical of labor are the 
flake ice machines, and these also save 
in refrigeration. Six of the machines 
operate with no one in attendance, 
producing 60 tons of flake ice daily. 
To freeze that much ice in the form 
of cakes and then crush it and con- 
vey it to a bin would require an ap- 
preciable amount of labor, plus the 
cost of power to operate the crusher 
and the loss of ice due to melting 
while being crushed and_ handled. 
Moreover, as an ice plant, the flake 
ice machine is much more efficient 
than an ice field. It requires only one 
ton of refrigeration per ton of ice, 
as compared to about 14 ton of refrig- 
eration per ton of cake ice. 


OR THOSE who are not familiar with 
F it, the flake ice machine consists 
essentially of a flexible metal cylinder 
through which brine circulates. This 
cylinder slowly revolves, dipping into 
water which freezes in a thin film on 
the outside of the cylinder. To remove 
this ice, the cylinder is flexed auto- 
matically so that the ice peels off, 
breaking into flakes as it falls into 
the bin below. 

The flake ice machines discharge 
into bins by gravity, and a power 
driven rake operated by one man con- 
veys the ice to the discharge outlets 
of the bins. Icing of cases of bottled 
milk is done automatically through a 
trip switch on the case conveyor. A 
measured amount of ice is discharged 
into each case, the amount being vari- 
able in 2-lb. increments between 4 Ib. 
and 14 Ib. 

Further steps in the interests of de- 
pendability and economy in the re- 
frigeration plant include the connec- 
tion of all compressors to both a high- 
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pressure and a low-pressure header, 
so that any compressor or combina- 
tion of compressors may be operated 
for any service, according to the load. 
This permits selection of compres- 
sors so that the machines are oper- 
ated at full load and high efficiency. 
Not least in importance among the 
features of the refrigeration plant is 
the layout of the engine room. All 
the ammonia equipment is on one side 
and the brine equipment on the other, 


by locating the flake ice machines and 
flake ice bins in a vertical line with 
the brine tanks. The cooling tower, 
too, is almost directly over the am- 
monia condensers. 

To economize in the amount of re- 
frigeration, heavy insulation was used. 
The brine and ammonia-suction lines 
are insulated with two layers of hair 
felt protected by a waterproof jacket 
of roofing paper covered with asphalt 
paint. The brine tanks are insulated 


with 6 in. of rock cork, a mineral in- 


this making for short piping connec- 
sulation in board form. Not only is 


tions. Short piping is also attained 
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A More Quickly Adjustable 
Wrapping Machine—Model FA-Q 


With our new Model FA-Q, you can change from one size pack- 
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this more easily applied than cork, 
but it is more permanent. 

Another point about the engine 
room is that the brine pumps were 
selected with a capacity which per- 
mits various numbers of them to be 
operated in accordance with the load. 
This assures operation of each pump 
at near full load, the most efficient 
point for both it and the motor driving 
it. 

Heating of space in the plant is 
done by two separate systems. The 
garage areas, in general, are served 


by unit heaters hung from the ceiling 
where they are out of the way. These 
are supplied with steam at 10 Ib. 
pressure direct from the boilers. Tem- 
perature is controlled by thermostats 
which stop and start the motors driv- 
ing the fans of the heaters. 

A vacuum-pressure heating system 
is employed to heat the offices, except 
where it is more convenient to supply 
radiators from the 10-lb. steam main. 
With this system the temperature of 
the steam supplied to the radiators is 
controlled by varying the pressure at 
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which it is supplied. And the quantity 
of steam supplied is controlled by reg- 
ulating the difference between the 
pressures on the supply and discharge 
sides of the system. A vacuum pump 
provides the differential in pressure. 
This system is controlled by the engi- 
neer in accordance with the outside 
temperature, which temperature is re- 
corded on the instrument board in the 
engine room. 

Advanced technic in ventilation and 
air conditioning is taken advantage of 
to improve conditions in parts of the 
plant, in the offices and in the recep- 
tion room where visitors are enter- 
tained. Complete air conditioning is 
employed only for the reception room. 
The air delivered to this room is 
passed through a filter and over heat- 
ing and cooling coils. The heating 
coils regulate the final temperature of 
the air, while the cooling coils chill it 
to precipitate part of the moisture 
and reduce the humidity. The temper- 
ature of the air is automatically con- 
trolled by three thermostats, one in 
the fresh-air intake, one in the duct 
supplying air to the reception room 
and one in the reception room itself. 
These thermostats control the steam 
admitted to the heating coils through 
air-operated valves. The humidity is 
regulated by a humidistat, located in 
the reception room. This regulates 
the amount of ice water supplied to 
the cooling coils, controlling the tem- 
perature of these coils and the amount 
of water they precipitate from the air. 
A manually operated switch in the re- 
ception room causes the system to pass 
all outdoor air or part outdoor air 
and part recirculated air. 

Circulation of air through the bottle 
washing, pasteurizing and __ filling, 
equipment washing, can dump rooms 
and offices is provided through ducts, 
by a large blower. The air in this 
system is filtered and is heated in cold 
weather. It passes over a preheater 
with the capacity to raise the tem- 
perature from 10 to 31 deg., then 
over a reheater which brings the tem- 
perature up to 64 deg. The heaters 
are automatically controlled, and the 
two-stage arrangement makes for more 

‘accurate control and more efficient 
heating. 

Fresh air, heated as required, is also 
supplied to the tank-scale room, can- 
storage room and engine room by a 
fresh-air unit heater located in the 
basement. 

The filters used for cleaning the air 
in the ventilating and conditioning 
systems are a dry mat composed of 
thin sheets of gauzy cellulose tissue, 
like cotton. This filter is thrown away 
when plugged, and it is purchased in 
rolls and cut to size as needed. 
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New Discoveries 
(Continued from page 582) 


between apparent purity and sucrose 
purity can be derived. In arriving at 
these relations by the graphic method, 
all data must be referred to absolute 
dry matter content. From the experi- 
mental results, formulas can be set 
up from which the purity relations 
can be calculated. 


Digest from “Studies of Ash Content 
Changes in Refinery Products,” by Herbert 
Juttner, Deutsche Zucker tndustrie 62, 1087, 
1109, 1937; 63, 45, 1938. (Published in Ger- 
many). 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Soap As A 
Coffee Byproduct 


CoFFEE GROUNDS contain oil, and soap 
manufacturers, in countries where 
every effort is being made to prevent 
diversion of edible oils from food 
uses, have extracted coffee grounds to 
ascertain the saponification behavior 
of this byproduct. The oil from coffee 
grounds is dark brown, with a dis- 
tinct coffee odor, It is clear, and 
deposits no sediment even after long 
standing. Its specific gravity at 15 
deg. C. (59 deg. F.) is 0.9439; its 
saponification number is 175.0, iodine 
number 55.0, free fatty acid content 
5.5 per cent. The oil contains only 
(.6 per cent unsaponifiable matter and 
readily forms a_ solid soap when 
treated with strong potash lye. In 
general it resembles coconut oil in 
saponification behavior. Its soaps 
are pale brown in color. 

For better quality soap and greater 
byproduct value the oil can be hydro- 
lyzed with acid reagents for recovery 
of the glycerin, and the free fatty 
acids can be distilled. This gives a 
practically colorless fatty acid, useful 
in making fine soaps. The idea of 
utilizing coffee grounds in this way is 
not as fantastic as it may appear. 
Large quantities could be collected in 
cities from hotels, restaurants, factory 
lunchrooms and army posts. There are 
even commercial uses for which the 
cellulosic residue wou!d be salable. 


Digest from “Oil From Coffee Grounds,” 
y, W., Seifensieder-Zeitung, 65, 178, 1938. 
(Published in Germany.) 


Carotin 


STARTING from an alfalfa drying es- 
tablishment, a project for large scale 
production of carotin has been 
launched in Denmark. The plant has 
a capacity for handling about 3,000 
long tons of material each season. The 
carotin will be extracted from roots 
having a sufficiently high carotin 
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content for commercial utilization. 
Carrots stand high on the list but 
other roots can also be used. 

Two main products are to be manu- 
factured, namely carotin itself and 
a residue with relatively high content 
of certain vitamins. The final isola- 
tion of carotin and preparation of the 
residue will be carried out in a phar- 
maceutical factory. The principal use 
for the carotin will be for vitamin 
enrichment of margarine, to enable 


margarine to compete with butter as 
a source of vitamins. The utility of 
the vitamin-rich residue has not yet 
been fu!ly established, but a prelimi- 
nary experimental program has given 
results which indicate the material to 
be useful as an added ingredient in 
coffee, just as the carotin will be 
added to margarine. 

Digest from “Preduction of Carotin in Den- 
mark,” ‘“‘Rubriek voor Handle en Industrie,’’ 


Chemisch Weekblad 35, 107(R), 1938. (Pub- 
lished in Holland.) 








“18 OAKITE CASE HISTORIES” 


tell how you can save money 


on food plant cleaning jobs 













Here are revealed the ideas, the methods, the materials 
actually used by 18 representative food products plants 
to cut cleaning costs and step-up cleaning efficiency. 


Page after page carries cleaning suggestions you will 
want to take advantage of in your own plant. 


YOUR COPY WAITING FOR YOU! 


In addition to the “Case Histories”, you will find money- 

saving data on “The Control of Bacteria Growths”, “The Pre- 

vention of Slime and Algae in Air Conditioning Systems”, 

“The Control and Prevention of Odors”, and many other 
subjects that are important phases of your 
work. Write today for your FREE copy. 

Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 








OAKITE 


MATERIALS & METHODS, FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 
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Food Science vs. Technology 
(Continued from page 547) 


fermentologists, horticulturists, equip- 
ment designers, public health officials, 
and others who are interested in the 
common goal of better foods at lower 
costs for the American public. 

Such a common meeting place would 
hardly be found either under the sole 
sponsorship of the American Public 
Health Association, the American 


Chemical Society, the Society of 
American Bacteriologists, the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association, the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the Master Brew- 
ers Association of America, or any 
other existing professional group that 
we could name. 
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OVE anything around all day—at the end of the day you 
have no more value— but much added cost. 
Declare war on handling costs with a Colson Lift Jack system — 


and you spot goods where you want them... when you want 
them . . . in the quantity you want them .. . with a saving that 


may surprise you. 





for a copy. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


$718 CEDAR STREET 


COLSON LIFT JACK SYSTEM 
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¢ HALT MIs VACA 


Two simple, inexpensive units do the trick: 
l. A platform with wheels on one end—legs on the other. 


2. A Colson twin-wheeled jack that engages the leg end of 
the platform and converts it into a sturdy, easy-to-roll truck. 


TheColson Lift Jack system makes your equipment dollars go farther, 
too. As little as $150 will put a Colson Lift Jack and several platforms 
to work for you. Additional equipment can be added as needed. 


With the Colson system, raw materials and finished goods move 
from receiving platform through 
production, warehousing and ship- 
ping with less handling, less effort. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The essential facts of Colson Lift 
Jacks and Colson Platforms are 
explained in the booklet “Colson 
System of Materials Handling.” Write 











To furnish a common meeting place 
in the printed page is the function of 
this publication, which is devoted to 
the judicious blend of engineering, 
technology, science, research, produc- 
tion and distribution, as well as man- 
agement, which characterizes the oper- 
ation of a successful food company. 
But where can the men who follow 
these various specialized callings in the 
food field logically assemble in per- 
son to discuss their common problems, 
save in a wholly new sort of organ- 
ization? 


Food Technologists 
Organization Needed 


The existing reluctance of some 
towards the thought of an organization 
of food technologists or food engi- 
neers apears to us to stem from a 
misconception of the term. A labora- 
tory scientist is not a technologist, nor 
is a technologist a laboratory worker, 
though he may be equally at home in 
the laboratory, the experimental de- 
partment or the plant itself. Our idea 
of a food technologist is that he is 
skilled in the science and the art of 
manufacture of food; and that the 
food engineer is one who is skilled in 
the science, the art and the proper en- 
gineering of production of food. In 
the case of proper engineering, we in- 
clude not only design of equipment 
but the proper number of B.t.u., kw.- 
hr., man-hours, dollars, etc., per unit 
of food produced. 

Several months ago we tried to pre- 
sent a study that would bring out the 
food engineering of a unit operation in 
the study of quality separation by dif- 
ferences of density (Foop INpustrIEs, 
10, 6, 68, 136, 1938). This study, in- 
volving a knowledge of physics, horti- 
culture, food technology, food engi- 
neering and operating procedure, plus 
a trifling amount of chemistry, was one 
hardly appropriate for publication in a 
purely scientific periodical devoted to 
the results of research. By the same 
token, it would appear that food men 
who might be interested in such a 
problem would be unlikely to assemble 
at a meeting of a scientific society 


‘where the verbal discussions are de- 


voted almost entirely to the results of 
scientific research. 

It is quite evident, to us at least, 
that there is now no suitable existing 
organization for the meeting of the 
many types of minds that operate and 
direct the food industries. And it is 
equally apparent that such an organ- 
ization is desirable and is needed. We 
feel, however, that it would be more 
successful if it were not set up as a 
scientific society or a branch of a 
scientific society. 
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Wuo Gets Your Foop Dotiar? By 
Hector Lazo and M. H. Bletz, 
executive vice-president and _ re- 
search director, respectively, of 
Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America. Published by Harper & 
Bros., 49 E: 33d St., New York, 
1938. 129 pages; 6x9? in.; cloth. 


the subject in a professional manner, 
but they have taken pains to write 
in layman language, eliminating much 
technical phraseology. Then they have 
presented the problems in such a way 
that only an average command of 
mathematics is necessary to handle 
calculations. 

But lest we give the impression that 
there is no “meat” in this book, let 
us hasten to report that there are 300 
illustrations, charts, tables, diagrams 
and floor plans. Then there are dis- 


cussions on calculating heat gains, 
choosing air volumes, designing duct 
systems, choosing air handling and 
refrigerating equipment, how to select 
dehumidifiers, when to use direct-ex- 
pansion refrigeration, how ice may be 
used in air conditioning, steam jet and 
water vapor systems of refrigeration, 
chemical dehumidification, well water 
systems, automatic control, prevailing 
codes and regulations, and many other 
things pertaining to the engineering 
of air conditioning. 





Price $1.25. 


How the dollar spent by the con- 
sumer for food is divided between 
farmers, transportation, brokers and 
agents, food manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers has long been a 
mystery. Not only the housewife but 
the food manufacturer and all other 
factors in food supply as well have 
been generally unaware of the actual 
part of this dollar going to each 
interested party. In this book, the 
blank spot on the food map has been 
thoroughly explored and the detail 
filled in. Foods in general, and also 
specific food groups such as dairy 
products, cereals, meats and canned 
foods, were studied by the authors. 
The result is a simple, unbiased fac- 
tual presentation of who gets each 
part of the consumer’s food dollar 
and why they get it. 


BIENNIAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 1935. Published by The U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1938. 
1,279 pages; 6x94 in.; cloth. Price 
$1.75 (for sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.). 


A tremendous quantity of authentic 
information concerning the hundreds 
of industries in the United States is 
included in this census. There is a 
great amount of material on the food 
industries—facts which mean little 
to the average man but become power- 
ful ammunition in the hands of sales 
managers, public relations men, in- 
dustrial relations experts and others 
who know how to use them. 


Arr CONDITIONING. By Charles A. 
Fuller, with the collaboration of 
David Snow. Published by Norman 
W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y., 1938. 
576 pages; 6§x94 in.; cloth. Price 
$4. 


Readable yet ‘practical books on air 
conditioning séem to be in season, as 
this is the second Foop INDUSTRIES 
has received this summer. Mr. Fuller 





and his collaborator, Mr. Snow, cover 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCTS! 


CHECK THESE SIX 
LO-BAX FACTS 


POILAGE losses from bacterial contamina- 

tion will take an enormous toll of profits in 
many food plants during 1938. Have you taken 
steps to safeguard your products by means of 
a rigid sanitary routine coupled with a depend- 
able, quick-acting sterilizer like Lo-Bax? This 
convenient germ-killer is so economical that 
you can use it everywhere—on equipment, con- 
tainers, floors, walls, ceilings. Write us for full 


information. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (/nc.) 
New York, N. Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Chlorine Products for Over 


60 East 42nd Street 


Forty Years 





1. KILLS BACTERIA QUICKLY 


2. DISSOLVES QUICKLY— 
MAKES CLEAR DAIRY RINSE 
SETS 


3. CONTAINS 50% AVAILABLE 
CHLORINE 


4. DOES NOT LOSE ITS 
STRENGTH 


3. EFFECTIVE HOT OR COLD 
6. EASY TO USE, LOW IN COST 


<= “ 
4 FREE Measuring Spoons FS 


NBR) 


COnceuraareo sacte® 


Oy eis CDS 
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Raw Meat Chopped or Ground in the Pres- 
ence of a Curing Compound Followed by the 
Addition of a Spice, a Bitter Substance in 
Solution, and an Aromatic Substance in 
Solution—Ferhand Kabus, Chicago, IIl., to 
Angostura Wuppermann Corp., New York, 
N. Y. No. 2,123,336. July 12, 1938. 


Vegetable Oils Selectively Hydrogenated in 
Presence of Catalyst That Suppresses For- 
mation of Iso-Oleic Acid—William J. Pater- 
son, Chestnut Hill, Mass., to Lever Brothers 
Co. No. 2,123,842. July 12, 1938. 


Yeast Propagated in Batch Mixer Con- 
structed to Increase Agitating Action in 
Wort Through Introduction of Aerating Air 
Through an Elevating Tube—Ivan Auguste 
Effront, Seclin, France. No. 2,123,463. July 


12, 1938. 

Chewing Gum Base Made From a Cyclic 
Aromatic Petroleum Resin and Natural Gum 
—George A. Hatherell, Roscoe, Calif., to 
Frank A. Garbutt, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 
2,123,531. July 12, 1938. 


Vitamin A Content Measured by Photosensi- 
tive Means—Ronald Lyman McFarlan, Mar- 
blehead Neck, and James Wallace Reddie, 


Hull, Mass., to United Drug Co., Boston, 
Mass. No. 2,123,573. July 12, 1938. 
Fruit Wetted and Lubricated With Oily 


Substance Preparatory to Pitting in Machine 
Fitted With a Rubber Cup Having a Central 
Opening Through Which Pit is Forced by a 
Knife Penetrating Fruit From Opposite Side 
—Paul Wormser to Sussman, Wormser & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. No. 2,128,644. 
July 12, 1938. 


Machine for Making Bakery Products Con- 
sisting of Laminations of Thin Strips of 
Dough Separated by Thin Layers of Filling 
—Kenneth D. Loose, Bronxville, N. Y., 
Charles W. Watkins, and Joseph W. Green, 
Dayton, Ohio, to Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
yO eee City, N. Y. No. 2,123,708. July 


Eggs Cleaned Mechanically by Use of Steel 
Wool—Larle C. Whipple, Goffstown, N. H. 
No. 2,123,759. July 12, 1938. 


Confectionery Products Molded in Tubular 
Assembly Having a Closed End, Open End, 
and a Relatively Narrow Continuous Longi- 
tudinal Opening Along the Top Side—Nor- 
man M. Thomas, Brooklyn, and William J. 
Taylor, Syracuse, N. Y., to Joe Lowe Corp., 
Leo York, N. Y. No. 2,123,836. July 12, 


Cakes Made Containing More Sugar Than 
Flour, Shortening Fat, and Small Quantity 
of Soap to Get Increased Volume Without 
Injury to Flavor—Herbert S. Coith, Albert 
S. Richardson, and Verling M. Votaw, 
Wyoming, Ohio, to Proctor & Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 2,123,880. 5 
one 880. July 19, 


Canned Foods Given Zoned Heat Treatment 
During Passage Through Compartment 
Equipped With Container-Supporting Rotat- 
ing Drums Forming Part of Conveying 
Means—Horace L. Smith, Jr., and Lucian 
N. Jones, Richmond, Va., to Thermal Engi- 
neering Corp., Richmond, Va. No. 2,124,010. 
July 19, 1938. 


Starch Separated From Gluten In a Combina- 
tion Unit Comprised of a Flotation Vessel, a 
Filling Vessel, a Weir Between Filling and 
Flotation Vessels and a Partition Extending 
Into Liquid in Flotation Vessel in Front of 
Weir, Arranged to Provide for Removal of 
Waste Water as Well as Gluten—Hans Boie, 
Garby, Germany, to International Patents 
Development Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 2,- 
124,284. July 19, 1938. 


Starch Granules Swelled by Heating in 
Water in Presence of a  Disintegration- 
Inhibitor—Carl C. Kesler, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. No. 2,- 
124,372. July 19, 1938. : 


Wet Fruit Given Surface Drying So As to 
Avoid Carrying of Liquid to Dry End of 
Machine—Edwin M. Wayland, Covesyille, Va. 
No. 2,124,381. July 19, 1938. 


Confections Frozen on Sticks Mechanically 


Gripped, Dipped Into a Fixed Tank of Coat- 
ing, and Raised for Draining and Solidifica- 
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tion of Coating in a Continuous Manner— 
William J. Taylor to The Lamson Com- 
og emma N. Y. No. 2,124,387. July 


Lettuce Wrapped in Flexible, Tough, Mois- 
ture-Permeable Material, ed to Have 
Wrapped Product in Contact with Ice so 
That Water From Melting Ice Flows Over 
Wrapped Lettuce—Wesley Dodge, Oakland, 
Calif. one-half to Paterson Pacific Parch- 
ment Co. No. 2,124,412. July 19, 1938. 


Kancidity in Oils and Fats Retarded by 
Addition of Small Quantity of Residue 
from Spice Oil Distillation—Donald J. 
Maveety, Millburn, N. J., to National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, N. Y. No. 2,124,706. 
July 26, 1938. 


Oil and Fat Deodorized Through the Action 
of Small Bubbles of a Gaseous Agent Dis- 
tributed Through the Body of the Oil by a 
Rotatable Perforated Disk—Roy C. New- 
ton and Walter F. Bollens, to Industrial 
Patents Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 2,124,707. 
July 26, 19388. 


Cup Pastry Molded and Baked in an Auto- 
matic Continuous Manner—James W. 
Wharmby, Dayton, Ohio, to National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, N. Y. No. 2,124,723. 
July 26, 1938. 


Rancidity in Fats and Oils Retarded by 
Addition of a Phenol—Paul L. Salzberg, 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del. No. 2,124,749. July 26, 1938. 


Starch Separated From Corn in a Manner 
Which Permits Use of Centrifuge and 
Reuse of Recovered Process Water and 
Wash Water in Germ, Coarse Slop and 
Fine Slop Separations—Alfred H. Kelling, 
Oak Park, Ill, to International Patents 
Development Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 
2,124,779. July 26, 1938. 


Beverages Packaged in a Metal Container 
With a Petroleum Wax Continuous Coat- 
ing as Liner—Alfred L. Kronquest, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Continental Can Co. Inc., 
a York, N. Y. No. 2,124,832. July 26. 
1938. 


Pineapple Cut Into Relatively Thick Slabs 
and Subjected to Alternate Drying in Con- 
tact With Air and Pressing Between Hard 
Surfaces to Suitable Condition for Pack- 
ing—Henri Daniel Rey, Papeete, Tahiti, to 
The Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. No. 
2,124,895. July 26, 1938. 


Dried Prunes Flattened to Disk-Like Form 
Under Pressure With Flat Sides of Pits 
Lying in Plane of Disk and Then Soaked 
With Scalding Water to Regain Original 
Form—Henri Daniel Rey, Papeete, Tahiti, 
to amano California National Bank of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. No. 2,- 
124,896. July 26, 1938. 


Whole Fruits and Vegetables Divided Into 
Small Cubes by Mechanical Means—Wil- 
liam EB. Urschel and Joe Richard Urschel, 
me Ind. No. 2,124,935. July 26, 


Sweet Potatoes Processed to Form a Con- 
verted Starch Adhesive—Howard S. Paine, 
Chevy Chase, Md., and Kyle Ward, Jr., 
Washington, D. C., to the People of the 
se States. No. 2,124,994. July 26, 


Peanuts Freed From Foreign Substances in 
Vacuum Cleaning System— Hilbert E. 
aia Ga. No. 2,125,207. July 


Vitamin-Containing Fish Oil Hydrogenated 
to Give Product Having Melting Point 
Ranging From 30 to 45 Deg. C.—Alexander 
D. Barbour, to Ontario Research Founda- 
Bae, serene, Ont. No. 2,125,215. July 


Lactic Acid Refined by Steam Distilling and 
Adding Small Amount of Hyrogen Peroxide 
to Condensate—Alexander Douglas Macal- 
lum, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to BE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 
2,125,388. Aug. 2, 1938. 


Salad Dressing Made to Have Butter-like 
Consistency at Cool Temperatures and 


Mayonnaise Consioteney. af Room Tempera- 
tures—Albert Musher, New York, N. Y., to 
Musher Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. No. 2,125,- 
391. Aug. 2, 1938. 


Milk or Milk Mixture Sterilized Through 
Addition of Hydrogen Peroxide and Potas- 
sium Iodide in the Ratio of 10 to 1—Jo- 
seph S. Reichert and Robert W. McAllister, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 
2,125,398. Aug. 2, 1938. 


Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing Ingredi- 
ents Given Premixing Preliminary to Emul- 
sification by Passing Through Aperture 
Between a Rotor and the Bottom of Pre- 
mixing Chamber—William A. McLean, to 
Geneva Processes, Inc., Geneva, N. Y. No. 
2,125,455. Aug. 2, 1938. 


Bread Doughs in Loaf Lump Form Trans- 
ferred From Divider and Rounder to 
Proofer in Pocket-Type Endless Conveyor 
—Sigmund Schiff, to J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
ow Ohio. No. 2,125,654. Aug. 2, 
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Filled Confections Made by Mechanical 
Means—Frank P. Kretchmer, Chicago, III. 
No. 2,125,729. Aug. 2, 1938. 


Liver Extract Prepared by Use of Water- 
Alcohol Solution, 60 to 80 Per Cent Alcohol 
by Volume, and Cooling to Not More Than 
15 Deg. F.—Havard L. Keil, to Armour & 
ene Chicago, Ill. No. 2,125,844. Aug. 2, 


Anhydrous Shortening Made From Edible 
Fatty Material Containing Small Amount 
of Lecithin and Triethanolamine—Charles 
E. Morris, to Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 2,125,849. Aug. 2, 1938. 


Sirup Made From Sweet Potato—Howard S. 
Paine, Chevy Chase and Elias Yanovsky, 
See D. C., to the People of the 
United States. No. 2,126,133. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Ground Meat Treated With 5 to 10 Oz. per 
100 Lb. of Meat With Mixture Containing 45 
to 49 Per Cent of Naz COs, 45 to 49 Per Cent 


of Sugar, 2 to 10 Per Cent of Paprika— 
Charles F. Gallagher, Lansing, Mich. No. 
2,126,187. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Vegetable Oils Refined by Treatment With a 
Hydrated Amine—Siegfried Leonard Lange- 
dijk and Willem Coltof, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. No. 2,126,834. Aug. 9, 1938 


Potatoes and Other Vegetables Sliced in 
Course of Movement Around Inner Wall of 
Drum Into Which a Slicing Knife Has 
Been Fitted—William E. Urschel and Joe 
Richard Urschel, Valparaiso, Ind. No. 2,- 
126,361. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Beverage Flavoring Syrup Made From Maté 
Leaves—David Edward Fink, Kansas City, 
Mo., No. 2, 126,374. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Milk Filled Into a Small Necked Container— 
Leslie A. Mapes, Palisade, N. J. to Borden 
‘ah New York; N. Y. No. 2,126,402. Aug. 9, 


Mechanical Means for Combining Regulated 
Quantities of Food Material—Gordon C. 
Schaub, Bayonne, N. J. to Best Foods, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. No. 2,126,414. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Fish Scrap Converted Into Concentrated Food 
Product Rich in Mineral Constituents 
Through Action of Acetic Acid, Filtering and 
Drying—Walter H. Boutilier, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. No. 2,126,445. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Grape Fruit Sterilized During Passage 
Through Coils Submerged in Water at Ster- 
ilizing Temperature—Lewis Emmettee Hollo- 
were Leesburg, Fla. No. 2,126,552. Aug. 9, 
1938. 


Corn Steep Water Concentrated in Multiple 
Effect Evaporating Unit—Rush O. McCoy, 
Berwyn, Ill. to International Patents De- 
velopment Co.. Wilmington, Del. No. 2,126,- 
568. Aug. 9, 1938. 


Heated Cheese Emulsified by Injection of 
Carbon Dioxide and Hydrogen—Edward 
Freidel, Syracuse, N. Y. to Kingan & Co., 
ay Indianapolis, Ind. No. 2,126,679. Aug. 9, 
1938. 
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N LESS THAN TWO GENERATIONS 
the United States has changed from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation. Living standards and efficiencies 
at once the despair and envy of other countries have 
been created. Foreign delegations still flock to our 
shores to study our methods so that they may use them 
as patterns for their own organizations. Yet here at 
home today these methods, and the systems responsible 
for them, are under increasing attack. 

Since every person employed in productive enterprise 
is a part of American industry, these attacks imperil the 
livelihood of nearly forty million workers and their de- 
pendents. The newest addition to the payroll has as 
much—if not more—at stake as the veteran business 
executive. That also is true of particular industries 
which at present may not be under direct fire. All in- 
dustry is so interrelated and interdependent that even 
the seemingly immune enterprise must suffer when the 
legitimate activities and the buying power of its cus- 
tomers, or the customers of its customers, are curtailed. 

Ironically enough, public acquiescence in many of the 
current attacks is an indirect recognition of the satis- 
factory manner in which our industrial system normally 
functions. Reasonable opportunities for the employ- 
ment of those ambitious to put their mental or physical 
talents tu work, and continually rising standards of living 
have come to be widely accepted as a tnatter of course. 
Any unfavorable change in these conditions leaves the 
general public surprised, confused and resentful. Such 
reactions as these make it easy for pressure groups to 
unloose destructive propaganda which further heightens 
resentments and breeds new misconceptions. 

These misconceptions take many forms shaped by the 
experience, the inexperience, or the special interests of 
the critics. To one, it appears that business can’t manage 
itself and must be owned and managed by the Govern- 
ment. Another believes that employees are underpaid 
or that stockholders and executives are overpaid. To 
others, corporate surpluses are too high. Many have 
convinced themselves that power and machines have re- 
duced employment opportunities; and that industry can 
raise wages and reduce prices while costs go up. 

Several misconceptions are based on faulty generali- 
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zations. Because a few companies have been remark- 
ably successful, it is argued that all could make money. 
Because some corporations have been ruthless, all cor- 
porations, it is contended, will stoop to unethical conduct 
to gain their ends. This is like saying: John Smith 
killed Bill Brown; John Smith is auburn-thatched ; all 
redheads, therefore, are murderers. Unfortunately, those 
who would indict all business for the crimes of a few 
are more subtle in their approach and so create an im- 
pression not in accord with the facts. 

To put it bluntly, American industry, once so highly 
praised for its contributions to the national well-being, 
is now on the spot. Prevailing misconceptions—of how 
business operates and what it does—have made a field 
day for those who propose to hamstring or destroy pri- 
vate initiative and individual opportunity. These pro- 
posals run a broad gamut: They include public owner- 
ship, increasing and rigid federal control at the expense 
of local autonomy, ill-conceived legislation on hours and 
wages, iabor dictatorships, and confiscatory taxes on 
thrift and employment security. 

While a man in the street may be criticized for his 
willingness to swallow these nostrums, he is not wholly 
to blame. Industry, too, has been at fault, in assuming 
either that he was fully informed on those phases of its 
operations which are properly a matter of public in- 
terest, or that a healthy curiosity should be discouraged. 
Misconceptions multiply where the facts are hidden. 


HE TRAGEDY of the situation lies in the fact that it 
"ewe easily have been avoided. In the simple days of 
local and localized industry, everybody connected with 
a particular enterprise knew everybody else connected 
with it, and the details of its operations were an open 
book. The boss and the employees were neighbors; the 
customers, for the most part, fellow townsmen. Outside 
purchases were limited largely to those products which 
the local community neither manufactured nor raised. 
Competition in the modern sense was practically non- 
existent. 

As industry developed and enlarged its field of opera- 
tions, much of this early intimate personal touch was 
lost. The small enterprise grew bigger. In some cases 
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combinations took in the local business and _ financial 
control passed out of the community. The local industry 
which still retained its identity was busy meeting in- 
creased competition and seeking to expand its distribu- 
tion. Little attention was paid to changing conditions 
that were fostering misconceptions about the personal 
relations of the business. Bit by bit the close acquaintance 
and familiarity of the early days disappeared. 

Common understanding of these things also was im- 
peded by the greater variety of occupations as industry 
expanded. Each man’s job became so highly specialized 
that the old feeling of common partnership in a joint 
undertaking frequently was buried in an exaggerated 
feeling of the relative importance of his own work. This 
made it easy for each occupational group to get the idea 
that its contribution to the undertaking alone was essen- 
tial and that many of the other groups were parasitic or, 
at best, unimportant. 

Such mistaken beliefs are the exclusive property of 
no particular group. “Goods are valueless until sold,” 
chants the sales staff; “without us the wheels of industry 
would cease to turn.”” The wheels would turn faster, 
growls the production department, “if we didn’t have 
so many lame-brains drawing fat salaries as salesmen.” 
Under the cold glance of both groups, the clerical force 
heatedly inquires: “How long do you think this business 
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would last if we didn’t keep the cost records, send out 
bills and collect the money for pay checks?” Some ex- 
ecutives and engineers, too, have been known to forget 
that their plans cannot be carried out without the co- 
operation of other groups. 


pees the greatest single cause of misunderstanding 
and friction has been fuzzy thinking on social respon- 
sibilities. Many of the responsibilities which rested on the 
individual or the state in our fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
days have been shifted to the shoulders of industry. New 
ones constantly are added or proposed—often before 
industry has had time to adjust itself to those which 
have gone before. Some of these responsibilities affect 
employee relations; others involve customer relations. 
The worker, for example, no longer is completely de- 
fenseless against the occupational hazards of his em- 
ployment. “Let the buyer beware” no longer is con- 
sidered smart merchandising. Many of the changes now 
embodied in the laws were anticipated by industry itself. 
Opposition—valid or otherwise—to social legislation, 
however, has been used to damn business in the public 
eye. 

Fortunately, the barriers to good will and common 
understanding can be broken down. The process is a 
simple one. It consists chiefly in maintaining good poli- 
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cies in human relationships and in keeping all interested 
people—employees, stockholders and their neighbors, cus- 
tomers and the general public—informed. It means tell- 
ing them in plain terms what revenue is received and 
where it comes from, what revenue is paid out and who 
gets it, how an industry serves the individual, the com- 
munity and other industries. Finally, it includes the 
acceptance of the social responsibilities which the ad- 
vance of civilization imposes upon business. 

Add all these things together and you have public rela- 
tions. 














M° EMPLOYERS are willing to accept their social re- 
sponsibilities, but they are inexpert in making that 
acceptance articulate. Too many employers have failed tu 
make clear their policies, their practices and their pur- 
poses as they relate to fair dealing with employees, in- 
vestors and the general public. Their intentions have 
been good, but they have cloaked them with a veil of 
secrecy and made a mystery out of simplicity. As a 
result the uninformed have been given a royal oppor- 
tunity to use their imaginations. And they have done it! 

Public relations is a comparatively new activity for 
most business enterprises and involves a technic which 
too many have not yet learned. Obviously, the first 
place for each company to start is within its own organi- 
zation. This is the “inside job’ that builds a company’s 
good name among its own family and lays the firm 
foundation for building public confidence and favor. As 
one-exponent of the art phrases it: “Industry’s public 
telations cannot be one thing and its private actions and 
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policies something else. The two must be in complete 
accord.” 

The inside job should present no real difficulties to 
fair-minded employers. Most workers have a normal 
predisposition to view in a favorable light the organiza- 
tion in which they earn their livelihood. Most com- 
panies endeavor to conduct their operations so as to 
justify that favorable attitude. But too few of them are 
adept at dramatizing the facts that furnish a substantial 
basis for maintaining employee good will. So, where 
misunderstanding and suspicion born of ignorance exist, 
time may be required to break down the barriers that 
have grown up. 

The task of telling this inside job to the outside 
world, however, will not be easy, for two reasons. First, 
it has been so long neglected that the backlog of mis- 
understanding is large. Second, public relations involves 
attitudes as well as actions, a viewpoint as well as an 
organization. Public relations is not a commodity that 
can be purchased like a car of coal or a bolt of silk; 
neither can it be sold by “canned” material. Each pro- 
gram to establish sound public relations must be indi- 
vidualized and indisputably stamped with the personality 
of the company promoting it. And the deed must always 
back the word! 

But the task is worth the effort. For, with the inside 
job right, a properly conceived and intelligently executed 
public relations program offers business the means of 
successfully counteracting unjust public suspicion, unfair 
political attack and unwarranted outside dictation. The 
need is urgent. 
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How to Bring About 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Ways to Find Out if Your Company Needs to Do Something About It 





To be read mostly by top 


executives, i.e., Brass Hats 








OUR Public Relations is a 

: short way of describing what 

people think about you as a 
businessman, or your particular busi- 
ness, or your employees, or your sales- 
man, or your industry, or your prod- 
uct. People may think well of you, in 
which case you probably have good 
public relations. On the other hand, 
people may dislike you, in which case 
you have bad public relations. Or, as 
is more likely, people probably like 
you for some things you and your 
business do, and dislike you for some 
other things. 

Who are all these people? They 
are everybody. “Everybody” includes 
your own employees, your neighbors 
and their employees; your competi- 
tors, and their employees; your fel- 
low townsmen. “Everybody” also in- 
cludes your customers and all their 
employees, and your customers’ cus- 
tomers. And in the food business this 
takes in millions of people. “Every- 
body” takes in all the people who 
ever heard of you—in short, the pub- 
lic. What the public thinks and be- 
lieves about your company is the 
state of your public relations. 

How do you find out what the 
public thinks of your business or your 
industry? Sometimes it’s easy. Your 
company may get some critical letters, 
or phone calls. People may come in 
and tell you some unpleasant opinions. 


Or they may tell them to your em- ». 


ployees. If the information comes in 
this way, it may or may not come to 
the attention of the head of the com- 
pany. A whole lot depends on what 
sort of a person he is and whether 
or not he cares a hoot what people 
think. If he does not care, the chances 
are that the business will get a very 
bad reputation with the public. But 
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perhaps he does care; and in such a 
case your company is trying, very 
hard, to build up a good reputation 
with the public. 

There are other ways to find out 
what the public thinks of your com- 
pany. If you are a subordinate em- 
ployee—a white collar worker—per- 
haps you won’t hear much about it. 
3ut if you are an officer in the com- 
pany, you will know all about it. 
That is one of the headaches of being 
a boss. There may be friction between 
the employees and the foremen. There 
may be strikes. And, except for sym- 
pathetic strikes, people don’t strike 
against concerns that they like. 

Then there are other ways of find- 
ing where you stand. It’s a rare con- 
cern that never has a lawsuit. When 
the trial is by jury, in your own com- 
munity, the jurors are usually your 
neighbors and fellow townsmen. If 
your company has excellent public re- 
lations, your chances of a favorable 
verdict (assuming the evidence war- 
rants it) are pretty good. If, on the 
other hand, your company has poor 





Facts that are not understood by the 
public are given in diagrams, charts, 
curves and data that appear in this 
discussion. Others are given at the 
end of the discussion, and many more 
are to be published in the months to 
come. If the food industries impress 
fact pictures such as these upon the 
minds of the public they will improve 
public relations by combatting igno- 


rance and misinformation. 


—THE EDITORS 





public relations, the chances are that 
the jury will “sock” the corporation, 
quite unaware of the fact that they 
are unconsciously influenced by cur- 
rent beliefs. 

Or, a still more effective way of 
measuring what the public thinks 
about your business is found when it 
is necessary to petition the city au- 
thorities to close a street at your 
plant, or grant a permit to extend a 
railroad siding or erect a big electric 
sign, or bridge across a street from 
one part of the plant to another. 
Where a company’s relations with the 
public are good, the petition is often 
granted; but if they are unfavorable, 
the City Council or Board of Alder- 
men can find a dozen reasons why 
your petition should be denied. 

That dead-end street or side street 
which your company may want to 
close will unexpectedly become a po- 
tentially important thoroughfare if the 
public opinion is not friendly. You 
may be astonished to find how many 
people would seem to believe that the 
town’s growth would be seriously ham- 
pered by closing that particular street. 

Of course, episodes like the fore- 
going don’t come up very often in a 
company’s life. When they do come 
up, they give a pretty good measure 
of public opinion—and also a good 
idea of the value of public esteem. 
3ut most concerns have to depend on 
less spectacular signs to find out how 
the wind blows. 

Consumer complaints give you a 
good weather vane. Especially if the 
-number is decreasing or growing in 
proportion to your total sales. And 
sales volume is also an index of what 
people think of your products and 
price and sales policies. To be sure, 
people do not buy your foods just to 
be a good fellow. But they may re- 
fuse to buy your products if they 
don’t like your reputation or some- 
thing you or your employees have 
done, quite apart from their opinion 
of the quality of your goods. Some- 
times they may refuse to buy for rea- 
sons that may be either sensible or 
decidedly prejudiced and unfair. But 
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WHERE THE FOOD DOLLAR GOES 


- - 7.92¢ For primary materials, such 


lumber, fuel, metals, etc. 


* + Y9.06¢ For farm implements, processing equipment, trucks, buildings, and all other 
necessary machinery and supplies and their maintenance and repair. 


ere 4.40c¢ For rents of farms, factories, stores, offices and other facilities. 
* * 1.44 For advertising and promotion. 

* *  2,.32¢€ For wholesale and retail delivery service. 

oP rs 2.30¢ For light, heat and power. 
ia 5.9 ¢ For interest and insurance. 
a 5.68¢ For direct Federal, State and local taxes. 
2. 1.1 ¢ For bad debts. 


2 5.5 ¢ For miscellaneous expenses, including telephone, telegraph, mail, office 


supplies, etc. 


7.18¢ There remain as profit to all concerned. 





TOTAL 100.00 cents in the $1 


47.20c For the labor of farmers, factory workers, salesmen, clerks, rail workers, 
truck drivers and all others 
or other compensation for taking part in providing food to the nation. 


as seeds, saplings, livestock, fertilizers, 


receiving wages, salaries, commissions 





r= CONSUMERS, and_ that 
means every person in the 
United States, trade their 
hard earned dollars for food 
in order to support life. Most 
consumers have only a few 
dollars with which to buy 
the food they need. So it is 
natural that they want to 
know what happens to those 
dollars—who the people are 
who share the dollars, how 
much each gets, and what they 


Looking at what the food 
dollar buys, we see that grow- 
ing, transporting, processing 
and distributing foods are the 
steps that must be paid for. 
The food manufacturer carries 
out only one step. What his 
share is and what the rest of 
the dollar pays for are shown 
in the chart. It is based on 
facts given in “Who Gets 
Your Food Dollar,’ by Lazo 
and Bletz, published by Har- 
per & Bros., New York, in 1938. 
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Profit to the farmer. 
Profit to railroads, truck lines 


and waterways. 


Profit to brokers and agents. 


Profit to food manufacturers. 


Profit to food wholesalers. 


Profit to food retailers. 


do to earn their share. 








— ©) .2.47¢ 








why they refuse is not the point. The 
real point is that some phase of your 
public relations may be unhealthy. 

Contrary to a rather widespread be- 
lief, public relations deal with the public 
close to home more often than with 
the folks who are far, far away. And, 
of course, this means your own em- 
ployees and associates. Sound public 
relations work begins largely with the 
humble, the homely and the common- 
place things of life. 

Take a look at your own plant when 
you come in tomorrow. Does it really 
look like a place to make things to 
eat? Do you have a parking lot for 
your own help? Or do they have to 
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leave their cars on the street and 
thereby add to traffic problems? Is 
there a place for the visitor or business 
caller to leave his car? Imagine your- 
self as a salesman packing a heavy 
case of samples, catalogs and the like 
on a rainy day, a blistering hot day, 
or on a day when the ground is two 
feet deep with snow. Would you have 
to park your car about two blocks 
away? Perhaps you came in response 
to a call from your own purchasing 
department. 

Does the plant look neat and trim 
at all times? Would you be glad to 
have your best customer come in un- 
expectedly? Would you be proud to 


show the place to that big prospect 
which your sales force has been trying 
to land for so long? Are all your 
employees neat and clean, or are there 
some you would never allow a visitor 
to see? 

Suppose that the big customer or 
big prospect visits you, and you take 
him through the place. Suppose he 
gets “caught short” and asks to be 
directed to the men’s washroom. Do 
you have a panic of fear lest he de- 
mand to walk into the nearest em- 
ployee’s washroom instead of waiting 
to get back to the private washroom 
for brass hats? If you have the 
customary panic, you can put it down 
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as one more “Indian Sign” that should 
tell you your company’s public rela- 
tions need dusting off and overhaul- 
ing. Employees are as much your 
public as your best customers. 

Here is another way to produce a 
bad public relation. Your own trucks, 
all gleaming and beautiful, with your 
company’s name in big letters may 
be double parking and raising havoc 
with traffic while the driver makes 
a delivery. You and your driver are 
probably right: there was no other 
place to park the truck. But the fact 
remains that your own ad on your 
truck tells an impatient world just 
who is blocking the way. 

Many concerns hire outside agencies 
to study the public’s attitude. They 
get an impartial survey of opinion, 
for they know that sometimes your 
best friends won’t tell you, and any- 
how your own friends—especially 
those in the higher brackets—are not 
always reliable guides to _ public 
opinion. 


You Take it for What Ails You 


Now what would such a_ survey 
cover for a food manufacturer? Not 
political opinion, for business men 
don’t spend their money that way. 
Rather it would cover plain ordinary 
everyday reactions of people, store 
clerks, shopkeepers, distributors and 
ordinary folks about the way your 
company handles them in their every- 
day contacts. 

Or a survey is sometimes made for 
you by an outsider to find out what 
employees really think about you, not 
what brass hats think that they think. 

Space will not permit a further dis- 
cussion of how to find out what is 
wrong and needs correction. Some- 
time in the future other articles in 
Foop INpustriEs will develop the idea 
in more detail. 

At this point it is important to ex- 
plain that no company, however ably 
managed, is 100-per cent perfect on 
public relations. The best of them are 
constantly studying themselves in rela- 
tion to the public with the idea of 
correcting any faults. From which 
you can correctly infer that public 
relations work is a sort of corrective 
medicine. You take it for what ails 
you. Hence a correct diagnosis is all- 
important. 


Who Does 
The Public Relations Job? 


Ask any businessman: “Who is in 
charge of your public relations 
work?” and in the majority of cases 
—if he goes in for any such activity 
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at all—he will tell you that the office 
manager, the lawyer, the advertising 
manager, or the advertising agency 
or some public relations counsellor is 
in charge. Or perhaps he has some 
executive in the company who is re- 
sponsible for it and has an appropriate 
title. Then ask him: ‘Who does the 
public relations work?” If he looks 
surprised, and says that it is all up to 
the man in charge of public relations, 
he is not aware of the fact that the 
job is everybody’s job—everybody in 
the organization from the president 
down. It’s an everyday job for every- 
body—just like good manners—or 
working for the company. 

The man in charge of public rela- 
tions is only a guide or a leader. No 
matter how good he is, the company 
must become imbued with the spirit of 
always doing the correct thing to culti- 
vate a good feeling on the part of 
the public or else his services may be 
fine window dressing, but they don’t 
fool anybody—nobody but the presi- 
dent and the board of directors. The 
executives of the company must be be- 
hind the program, 100 per cent. You 
can’t delegate public relations any 
more than you can delegate worry or 
hire someone to worry for you. 

Which brings up another point 
where a lot of concerns go haywire 
on public relations. They seem to 
think that publicity—getting their 
name into the newspapers about this 
and that—is good public relations. 
Maybe so, but more often it is the 
other way around. 

Any good and experienced public 
relations man will tell you that often 
it is better public relations to keep 
the names out of the papers—not by 
withholding interesting and important 
facts, but by fair play and telling all 
the facts. This is done so that no 
reporter has any chance to draw on 
hearsay or his own imagination to fill 
up the gaps in the story he has to 
cover, 

A certain man, who was once head 
of a big food company, had a violent 
hate of reporters. One of them came 
in one day and asked a perfectly legiti- 
mate question. The president’s reply, 
though unbelievably bad, is quoted ex- 
actly as it was given. Said the presi- 
dent, “Mr. Newspaperman, the less I 
see of you and your kind, the better 
I will like you.” 

What was the result? Any time 
that company got into the news with 
accidents, fires, strikes, farmer 
troubles, price increases, or other mat- 
ters that do not improve public rela- 
tions, the news went on the front 
page! For years the press was hostile 
and played up all the bad news. Which 





is to say that their public relations 
were pretty sad. 

Now the strange thing is that that 
particular company had been employ 
ing a good public relations man— 
probably one of the ten best such mer 
in the entire food business. But the 
company executives, especially the 
president, seldom took his advice o1 
followed his guidance. They seemed 
to think that the public relations man 
could do all that was necessary and 
that they could go ahead as_ they 
pleased in the same old way. 

Another concern, in somewhat the 
same fix, once tried to make amends. 
The company created an occasion for 
a news event. They gave a big party. 
Invited the press. Poured cocktails 
and highballs for hours. Handed out 
a lot of “canned” publicity. But was 
there a single executive of the com- 
pany on hand to greet the press? 
Not one! The board of directors and 
the brass hats had a separate party in 
another hotel. And once more a 
golden opportunity to cultivate a 
friendly press was lost. 

Publicity in newspapers and maga- 
zines has a lot to do with public opin- 
ion. But to think the two are identical 
is to confuse the form with the sub- 
stance. Publicity has a lot to do with 
molding public opinion. But it has to 
be based on sound fundamentals to be 
effective. The public and the press 
are quick to discover insincerity and 
camouflage. If the facts do not 
justify the statements, nobody gets 
fooled for any length of time. 

It is vital to remember that a tre- 
mendous amount of information circu- 
lates by word of mouth—never sees 
the printed page. And this word-of- 
mouth information has more to do 
with molding public opinion than all 
the tons of printed matter that can 
be put out. People will believe word- 
of-mouth stories where they would be 
skeptical of truth in a printed page. 
That’s why public relations begins at 
home in your own plant with your 
own people. They know the facts— 
or think that they do—which is the 
same thing. And that is why pub- 
licity is only a small part of public 
relations work. 

We live in an age of increasing 
skepticism. People are more and more 
inclined to doubt the sincerity or hon- 
esty of motives of those who are 
higher up. “Oh Yeah?” did not be- 
come a nation-wide popular expression 
of doubt except by virtue of the fact 
that everybody has become doubtful. 

Lip service to public relations with- 
out good deeds merely adds to the dis- 
quiet. If good public relations are to 
be cultivated by some concerns, it is 
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going to require a mental upheaval in 
the minds of their managements— 
something like conversion to Chris- 
tianity. It means a decided change of 
heart, a change of attitude—some- 
times a change of management. And 
it must be permanent or else you may 
hear some disgusting guffaws from 
your own people. 

Public relations begins at home, 
first, last and always. If every con- 
cern in every line of business in these 
United States had good public rela- 
tions in its own plant and its own 
community, there would be no nation- 
wide problem of public relations for 
industry. 

Public relations begins at home, and 
business must take the initiative. Each 
business must start it. If you wait 
for the other fellow to start it, you 
may find out that he has been waiting 
for you. 


Two Aspects of the Job 
to be Done 


When you decide to improve your 
public relations, it is well to keep in 
mind the various phases of the ac- 
tivity, so that each may be directed 
intelligently and effectively. 

First: The Inside Job. Your own 

problem of relations with your 
own employees. 


If the inside job is not done right, 
if your public relations with those 
who know you best are not good, then 
there is no use trying to cultivate 
goodwill elsewhere. It’s wasted effort. 

Seconp: The Outside Job. This is 

the job of cultivating goodwill 
with those who are outside your 
business. 


In the business of manufacturing 
foods this is a particularly important 
job. The relationship of the food 
manufacturer with the public is par- 
ticularly intimate. The public eats 
your foods. No other industry comes 
closer to the public than that. For 
that reason, the food manufacturer has 
had much experience in cultivating the 
consumer. Yet this is a job that is 
never done. New consumers are born 
every day and they have to be edu- 
cated later on. It is significant that 
the biggest and best known food com 
panies are the ones who are doing the 
best and most carefully planned public 
relations jobs. 


Good Leadership Essential 

Before going into detail about the 
technique of public relations work, it 
is important that a proper leader be 


chosen. That is the No. 1 step. It 
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is no job for an amateur, or a weak- 
ling. He needs to be a man of suc- 
cessful experience, a good salesman 
and a good fighter. He needs these 
qualifications because his toughest job 
is to convince the people in his own 
company about what they should or 
should not do. And, of course, this 
necessitates putting him on a_ level 
with all other executives. He should 
be suboruinate only to the president. 
In most large concerns where public 
relations are properly understood, he 
is a vice-president in charge of public 
relations or else he is assistant to the 
president. In small concerns he would 
be one of the executives who is en- 
gaged with this added responsibility. 

In some other concerns, alas, he is 
way down the line where his authority 
is too limited for effective work. In 
such cases he is more likely to be 
only window dressing and the pub- 
licity man. 

In very large concerns the Inside 
Job is done by one man who is usu- 
ally called head of the department of 
industrial relations and reports di- 
rectly to the president. At the same 
time the Outside Job is done by a 
vice-president who has no other duties 
hut public relations. Both work very 
closely together, yet neither has any- 
thing to do with advertising or selling 
except that, as in any good outfit, the 
executives all consult each other to 
work toward a common good result. 


Now for the Details 


Inside Job of the Individual 
Company 


STEP 1. Set up a leader. He must 
be an able executive, a man of busi- 
ness experience, and have skill in 
guiding human relations. 


However, before doing that it is 
well to read the following: 

“If the ‘front office’ or the president 
of a firm is not conversant with the 
laboring masses in his plant or the con- 
ditions there,” says the head of a well- 
managed food company, “he should 
spend a week of his time doing nothing 
but walking around in his plant to find 
out for himself what they are doing, 
what they are thinking about, their 
troubles and their desires. He will 
learn many things worth while if he 
will only get his ear to the ground and 
be open minded, by listening to his 
lowest paid entered apprentice men. 

“He could well spend some time sit- 
ting at the desk of his foremen, or his 
own picked men, to find out how they 
receive their subordinates, how they 
talk to them, and what complaints or 
constructive suggestions may be forth- 
coming from this investigation. 
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“Also the president could well spend 
time making a personal analysis of 
some of his key men—the active direct- 
ors of the business, to find out their 
attitude toward employees, their view- 
point, and whether they themselves 
know the current underlying relation- 
ships between their men. 

“After the president has made these 
three separate investigations, if he is 
still open minded and really interested 
in people, he will find out very defi- 
nitely many things that will open his 
eyes. If on the other hand, he is just 
making a casual investigation to satisfy 
himself that he has the right system, 
and to vindicat. his own work, he will 
not find the root of any trouble or 
the lack of proper relationskips in his 
plant.” 


Step 2. Clarify Organization. Uncer- 
tainty means uneasy feelings in the 
plant and office. It leads to com- 
pany politics, which is still worse. 
The organization of the company 
should be cleariy defined so that the 
authority and responsibility of indi- 
viduals may be known to all. In 
large concerns this calls for more 
than a simple organization chart. 
A Manual of Organization may be 
necessary. Whatever 1s done should 
be adequate to define clearly the 
line of authority and the functions 
of all officials. 


Step 3. Determine Personnel Poli- 
cies. A statement should be formu- 
lated by the top executives, and by 
representatives of all the manage- 
ment groups. If satisfactory rela- 
tions have been established, the 
statement should be submitted to 
the employee representatives. Once 
adopted, the policies should be made 
known to all employees. 

Policy statements should be defi- 
nite in such matters as wages, hours, 
overtime, promotions, layoffs, vaca- 
tions, sickness relief, safety, train- 
ing and education, profit sharing, 
collective bargaining. 


Step 4. Improve Personnel E fficien- 
cies. Make it possible for employees 
to be worth more to the company 
and, in consequence, to themselves. 
In other words, help them to pro- 
gress. Strengthen those influences 
within the organization which in- 
crease the efficiency of the working 
force. The purpose is to advance 
the opportunity for the individual 
and the company through lower pro- 
duction costs, better service to cus- 
tomers, and improvement in the 
quality of the products, 

This requires the establishment of 
certain basic policies relating to: 

1. Payment of prevailing wage 
and salary scale. 

2. Evaluation of jobs and setting 





up of uniform scales of pay for 
equal grades of work throughout the: 
company. 

3. Establishment of pay differen- 
tials, having due regard for respon- 
sibilities, requirements in skill, me1- 
tality, working conditions and physi- 
cal application. 

4. Application of practical finan- 
cial incentives also, where possible. 

5. Setting up of positive proced- 
ures by which all changes in rate 
of pay are fully explained to all the 
emplcyees concerned. 


In connection with the foregoing it 
is worth harkening to the words of the 
head of a very successful food com- 
pany that has done a splendid public 
relations job. 

“If the executive in charge of a busi- 
ness is too much interested in seeing 
that only his officers and lieutenants are 
being cared for with high salaries, and 
not interested in seeing that the masses 
are catered to in the same measure, he 
will find people in the upper brackets 
thoroughly in accord with all his 
policies and he may be fooled into 
thinking that he is doing a real job.” 


Ster 5. Assure the Well-being of 
Employees. Look after the physical 
and mental well-being of employees 
by providing safe and sanitary 
working conditions, and the plant 
services necessary for comfort. This 
means adequate ventilation, heating, 
cooling, lighting, the elimination of 
noise, and suitable provision for 
rest, meal times and recreation. 

Stabilization of employment, and 
the establishment of organized pro- 
tection against unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age and death have a far- 
reaching influence upon both the 
physical and mental welfare of em- 
ployees. So has assistance to de- 
serving individuals in their problems 
of saving and housing. 


Step 6. Train and Educate. For the 
purpose of advancing men and 
women in, the organization and also 
as good citizens in the community, a 


suitable program should be de- 
veloped. Here is a very important 


place for teaching your own employ- 
ees the truth about the economics of 
their own business, and business 
economics in general; also the rela 
tion of taxes, processing taxes, wage 
rates to costs and selling problems, 
and similar important matters. 


The foregoing six steps are de- 
signed to create and maintain on the 
part of the employees a feeling of 
confidence in the management of thx 
company and their own future. 

This is the most important part ot 
the Inside Job of public relations. It 
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COD PRODUCTION is the main concern 
kK of the farm population of the United 

States. That is no news to anyone. 
But farmers produce many things other 
than foods, such as cotton, wool, tobacco, 
mules, hay, feed and pasturage, and other 
farm products that people cannot eat. 
The figures show that, in spite of the 
large amount of these nonfood crops, the 
business of raising food is by far the 
farmers’ most important activity. In fact, 
85 per cent of the farmers’ gross income 
comes from food. Though 1935 was a 
drought year the farmer, his family and 
the hired help earned in wages, or the 
equivalent in food or shelter, the sum 
of $2,925,700,000 by producing the nation’s 





Income of 
United States Farms 


$8,508,000,000 


Total of Farm Labor Wages 
Plus Farm Income Available 
for Compensation 
for Owner's Labor 
$3,442,000,000 








Farm Income from Foods 
$7,100,000,000 


More than 9,000,000 farm owners 
and farm workers are engaged 
in raising food in the United States 


(Based on the 1930 Census, 
modified by 1935 estimates) 





Farm Earnings 
for Raising Foods 
$2,925,700,000 


The Farmer’s Best Market 
..- the Food Industries 


necessary supplies of agricultural food 
raw materials. 

Of all the people who work for a 
living in the United States, one-fifth of 
them work on farms. Their earnings, 
totaling nearly three billion dollars, were 
divided among 9,393,000 farm workers. 
This figures out $311.45 per person, which 
is little enough—less than a dollar a 
day. But this is farm wages—not total 
farm income. 

Food production is the mainstay of 
agriculture. The food industries process 
and manufacture this food into forms 
which the consumer is willing to buy, and 
distribute it around the country to the 
places—mostly cities and towns—where 





Farm Income 
from Non-Foods 
$1,408,000,000 





in Raising Non-Foods 
1,657,000 


Farm Earnings 
for Raising Non-Foods 
$516,300,000 


Farm Workers Engaged Farm Workers Engaged Total Farm Workers 


the consumers live. The food industries 
are essential to agriculture. Without 
them the agricultural population would 
be helpless. Very few farmers could pre- 
serve their perishable foods for they do 
not have the equipment, and they could 
not distribute them except to nearby 
areas. They could not possibly reach 
the great urban and industrial markets 
where the majority of the food consumers 
live. Without the food industries the 
cities could not exist, and the farmers 
would be worse off. 

City folks need the farmer, and the 
farmer needs the city folks. The food 
industries only bridge the gap between 
the two. 


85% of Farm Income 
is Derived from Foods 
(Based on reports of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for 1935) 





in the United States 
11,050,000 


in Raising Food 
9,393,000 


Almost $3,000,000,000 
is earned annually 
by raising America’s 
food supply 


(Based on 1935 reports of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture) 








won’t be done unless management has 
an ardent desire to have it done. Such 
things don’t occur accidentally. 

Not only is it necessary to do the 
inside job. It is equally essential to 
let employees know that it is being 
done. 
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The Outside Job Comes Next 
When a company has done a good job 
on the inside (and not before), the 
most important step has already been 
taken toward building up goodwill out- 
side the organization. With every 
forward step, the company is in a 


position to tell its customers and the 
public, not what it aspires or pretends 
to be, but what it actually is and how 
it contributes to public welfare. Moves 
like these are news. 

For customers and prospects, as well 
as for the vast body of consumers, 
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there are many obvious facts about the 
food industry or a company in the food 
business that are of great interest. 
The food manufacturer is in an envi- 
able position compared to the maker 
of equipment or the producer of raw 
materials that never go to the ultimate 
consumer. without further processing. 
For the non-food manufacturers can 
only indirectly show how they aid the 
public in reaching a higher standard 
of living. 

People want to know the facts about 
the companies which produce and 
manufacture their foods. They want 
to know the “how it is made” and 
the “why does it cost this much.” 
They see a lot and hear a lot about 
“inefficiency of distribution.” Farm- 
ers want to know why thy get only a 
fraction of what the consumer pays 
at retail. And everybody wants a 
rational explanation of why their food 
costs go down when times are bad and 
why they can’t stay down at depres- 
sion levels when business picks up. 

Here is a vast area of public igno- 
rance and misinformation. It is a 
challenge to the whole industry. 
Large companies can do and have 
done a lot for themselves in educating 
the public. In the trade associations, 
however, is where a great deal of the 
job of educating the public belongs. 
But it would be a great mistake to 
mix up an educational program de- 
signed to correct specific public rela- 
tions problems with out-and-out sales 
promotion efforts such as “National 
—Week,” or “Eat More—.” Always 
remember that public relations activi- 
ties are not a mere spring tonic for 
industry. You design a program to 
mect definite problems. 

In the community where the com- 
pany is located people judge the com- 
pany by the things they are told (the 
word-of-mouth method). Sometimes 
they get their information from in- 
dividuals or groups who are not parts 
of the organization and are working 
for selfish ends. These people may 
or may not give facts. 

If the local public gets its informa- 
tion from employees, that fact gives 
to what they say a presumption of re- 
liability and authenticity. Yet the em- 
ployee can tell the truth only as he 
knows it. Hence, in promoting com- 
munity goodwill, informed employees 
are an asset to the company that has 
done the Inside Job. 

A company can participate actively 
in building goodwill by taking progres- 
sive steps to publicize facts about it- 
self, making them available promptly, 
accurately, clearly and __ frankly, 
through the usual mediums of public- 
ity that exist in every community. 

A related method is that of taking 
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an active and constructive part in com- 
munity affairs. By itself becoming a 
good citizen and neighbor, a company 
makes itself known and liked. Here 
are types of community activities that 
have been used successfully. Some 
like the first have been used for years 
by certain branches of the food 
industry. 

1. Holding “open house” in the 
plant for visitation by people of the 
community. Many food companies 
have open house all the time. 

2. Close acquaintance and cooper- 
ation with the local press, always 
following the policy of giving the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

3. Taking part in exhibits or ex- 
positions of the products of local in- 
dustries. 

4. Joining with other industrial 
companies in the community to dis- 
seminate facts (like the charts and 
graphs given here) and to create 
and maintain public goodwill. 

5. Encouraging employees to par- 
ticipate in civic affairs. 

6. Discussing company and com- 
munity affairs with local leaders of 
thought, such as clergymen and 
teachers. 

7. Participating in the operation 
of a community foremen’s club. 

8. Circulating factory house or- 
gans to interested people outside the 
organization. 

9. Presenting facts like the charts 
and graphs on these pages before 
Civic organizations, women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher groups, luncheon 
clubs. 

10. Showing plant operations by 
motion pictures in schools and be- 
fore other groups. 


The Company’s Cooperation 
With Its Industry 


As a rule, an industry is represented 
as a whole by its trade association. 
As their representative, a trade asso- 
ciation should be able to act as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of plans 
and experiences of individual com- 
panies in the work of industrial and 
public relations. A part of the clear- 
ing house job can be the collection of 
industry-wide statistics, even national 
statistics about industry, and their pre- 
sentation to member companies, ready 
for use. 

The most benefit to the individual 
company is likely to come if it con- 
tributes willingly and fully to these 
activities of the trade association, for 
the effectiveness of such statistical 
studies will depend upon their com- 
pleteness. 





The Public Relations Job 
of the Community 


In adition to all the previous sugges 
tions there still remains the public re 
lations job of the group of industrie 
in a community which, carried ou 
jointly by representatives of the indi- 
vidual plants, may promote local good 
will. Obviously this group can be 
effective only as it presents facts 
about the community’s industries. An 
activity of this sort will have no stand- 
ing before the press and public unless 
the organized industries of the com- 
munity will set and enforce standards 
of membership, and without them 
such activities may result in unfavor- 
able rather than favorable regard by 
the people of the community. 

Once this cooperative working 
group is under way, it has unlimited 
possibilities for participation in local 
affairs. One of the most effective 
weapons in advertising is the local 
press. It has the opportunity to show 
that the welfare of the community 
as a whole and of all the individuals 
who live there are bound up together. 


The Follow Up 


Years will be needed for any com- 
pany to put into effect all the sug- 
gestions given in the preceding pages 
unless that concern has already been 
consciously trying to cultivate good 
public relations. Some industries, far 
removed from contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer, will have a_ bigger 
task than the food industries. But 
even the group which has daily contact 
with the public, such as the dairy in- 
dustry, has a problem; for milk prices 
have become a political issue in some 
regions. Daily contact with the public 
does not lessen the problem—it merely 
increases its importance. 

More discussion of special aspects 
of Public Relations work, covering 
both the Outside and Inside Jobs, will 
appear in Foop INDUSTRIES in the en- 
suing months. From time to time, 
more dramatized data in the form of 
charts, graphs, diagrams as well as the 
actual figures will be presented. These 
will be for the purpose of giving you 
authentic material that you can use in 
doing the Outside Job. Save them 
and use them to correct any public 
misinformation about your business, 
the food business and industry in 
general. 

If you have specific problems that 
need special studies, charts or data, 
the editors of Foop INpustriEs will 
be glad to learn your needs and will 
try to supply your wants. 

Public relations is industry’s No. 1 
job. We are all in it from now on. 
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World Trade Makes Food Prices 


Variations in Volume of Exports and Imports, Caused by 
World Economic Conditions, Affect United States Domestic 
Food Prices More Than Price Policies of Food Manufacturers 


oop PRopUCTs differ from many 
F other necessities of life because 

there are so many substitutes. 
You don’t have to eat any one food, 
or any two or three foods, if you don’t 
want to. If the price of anything is 
too high you can buy something else 
that is cheaper and be just as healthy. 
When meat is high in price, you can 
eat fish or eggs. If butter is scarce, 
vegetable fats may be used. Sugar and 
cereal products compete to supply your 
energy foods. 

It seldom happens that all the foods 
in any one of these groups are scarce 
at the same time in the world market. 
If drought in the temperate zone re- 
duces the world supply of wheat, sugar 
from the tropics is likely to be abun- 
dant. When meat supplies are low, fish 
supplies may be ample. 

Even with a single commodity, it 
seldom happens that supplies in all 
producing countries are affected in 
the same way. Thus, when butter was 
scarce in the United States because 
of the recent droughts, supplies in 
New Zealand and in Northern Europe 
were above normal. Hence, in spite 
of the tariff, foreign butter came into 
the United States in large quantities 
and held the domestic price level 
down, 

In addition to these effects of world 
supply of foods on United States food 
prices, world events have an influence 
on the supply and demand of foods 
and this is reflected in domestic food 
prices. For example, during the past 
twenty years, European nations have 
struggled to achieve ‘‘autarchy,” that 
is, to make themselves independent of 
imports. To raise food prices in these 
countries, so that farmers would be 
encouraged to increase output, imports 
of United States foods have been re- 
stricted. This has cut down the ex- 
port market for American raw and 
manufactured foods, and thrown a 
larger part of the total onto the domes- 
tic market, depressing the domestic 
price. 

Influences like these are more im- 
portant in setting the price of foods 
in the United States than are the price 
policies of American food manu- 
facturers. 
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What 





The Food Industries 
Mean To Labor 


AGE EARNERS in the food indus- 
tries stand on the same eco- 
nomic level with their fellow 


workers in other manufacturing indus- 


course until 1929. Then the depres- 
sion brought a new drop for the 
years 1931-1933. This was followed 


by an upward trend again in 1935 


employment reached an all time high 
in food manufacturing. 

Another point to note in the trend 
of wage payments in the food indus- 


















































































































































tries. In 1935, according to the U.S. when, recovery having commenced, tries is the increase in wages per 
Census of Manufactures, the food in- 
dustries employed just over 10 per cent 
of all workers in the manufacturing 
field. For their work, these workers 800,000 | 
received just over 10 per cent of the ; 
total wage payments made by all manu- Beane Son MbSt nice } 
facturing industry. c 
Food manufacturing industries ac- es 
cording to the same census, employed 700,000 3 Ef 
805,084 workers. This number is for a |. 
the group called “Food and Kindred ce \\ y 
Products,” with workers in the bak- \4 
ing powder, yeast and salt industries Me 
added. The same group of food indus- 
tries paid $809,043,120 in wages to 600,000 
their employees in that year. f 
Over a period of years, both em- 4 
ployment and wage payments in the 4 } 
food industries have tended to rise. 
Reference to the charts on this page 500,000 
will show this general trend. From ' 
these charts it is also evident that a 
peak in employment and wages came 
during the or ar. F ing ( 
es gine inl _ — 400,000 a ——— L 1 
' 1909 1914 1919 ’21 '23 '25 727 «'29 ‘31 «(733 1935 
1,000,000 T T T T worker. In 1909 each worker received 
TREND OF WAGE PAYMENTS an average of $507. By 1935, the last 
900,000 IN THE FOOD INDUSTRIES ___ year for which complete figures are 
available, he received an average of 
800,000 $1003. In 1914, each worker received 
an average of $566. 
700,000 Along with this increase in wages 
. received, the food industry worker 
600,000 is now able to buy more for his 
money. This is because his wages 
500,000 have increased more rapidly than the 
cost of the things that he buys. In 
400,000 1914, the index of cost of goods pur- 
/ chased by wage earners, including 
300,000 / food, clothing, rent, fuel, light, furn- 
ishings, and miscellaneous items, 
—_ stood at 58.5 (1923-1925 average 
200,000 FF equals 100). In 1935 this index aver- 
aged 80.5. Hence, the cost of goods 
100,000 purchased by the worker increased 38 
oLLitt ae (iti pig ly | | \ per cent, while wages increased 77 
1909 1914 1919 '21 23 '25 '27 '29 '31 '33 1935 per cent in the same period. 
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How The Sales Value of Food Industries 


Products Is Divided 


A Profit and Loss Statement 


(Based on 1935 U. S. Census of Manufacturers) 








Sales Value of $9,510,674,624 

















Valued at $6,721,920,280 
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Whose wages were $809,043,120 
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Whose salaries were $264,890,128 





132,893 Office an 














emaine a —-$1,751,545,702 to cover interest, taxes, other charges. 




















A profit remained of $345,521,000 
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Distribution and Service Workers 





Depend on Food Sales 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL SALE of 
foods, food warehousing, and 
the sale of prepared meals in 


hotels and restaurants account for 
a large share of the employment and 
payrolls which exist in the distribution 
and service industries. 

Food is responsible for one-fourth 
of all wholesale sales. The food whole- 
salers, however, employ 31.5 per cent 


for Their Living 


of all wholesale employees and pay 
out 27.3 per cent of all wholesale em- 
ployee wages. Almost the entire vol- 
ume of foods handled by wholesalers 
passes first through the plants of the 
food industries, where it is assembled, 
processed and packaged for the 
market. 

A portion of these foods, moving 
from producer to market, is held in 





Employment and Wages paid by all Distribution and Service Industries and by 
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public storage warehouses, where it 
accounts for 53.3 per cent of the em- 
ployment and 46.4 per cent of the 
wages. 

Not all foods that are produced 
reach the ultimate user through retail 
food stores. More than one and one- 
half million people, including the per- 
sonnel of the army, navy, marines, 
coast guard and CCC, and the inmates 
of hospitals, homes, institutions and 
prisons are consumers of foods. But 
little of what they eat passes through 
retail stores. The number of the em- 
ployees operating the kitchens and 
dining rooms of these service institu- 
tions are not recorded, nor are there 
records of the amount of wages that 
they earn. 

Much food is also sold by depart- 
ment stores, general merchandise 
stores and variety stores, and by 
fountains in drug and tobacco stores. 
How much of the labor and wages of 
the employees of these stores is 
chargeable against food sales is, how- 
ever, not recorded. 

The retail food stores alone, includ- 
ing chains and prepared food retailers 
such as restaurants and lunch rooms, 
account for 29.3 per cent of all retail 
employees and pay 28.9 per cent of all 
retail service wages. Retail food sales 
are 32.4 per cent of all retail sales, 
not including food sales made by de- 
partment stores, general merchandise 
stores, variety stores, drug stores and 
tobacco stores. 

Another group of wage earners who 
depend on food for their livelihood 
are those employed in the restaurant 
departments of hotels. This activity 
occupies 23.1 per cent of all hotel 
employees and they receive 21.7 per 
cent of hotel payrolls. 

Summing up, these service and dis- 
tribution industries employ more than 
one and one-half million people in the 
sale, distribution, preparation and 
serving of foods, For their work, these 
people are paid more than a billion 
seven hundred million dollars annu- 
ally. 
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